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HENRI TROIS BASQUE, 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Henri Trois Basque, 








WITH GREEK OVER-SKIRT AND FRENCH ROUND SKIRT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY SaRony, 680 Broapway, N. Y.—[Sex next Pace. | 


% 
with Greek Over-Skirt and French Round Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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AT SEA. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Aroonp the house the lime-trees grow, 
Along the roof their blossoms blow ; 
The eager south wind’s sudden thrust 
Among the heaving branches must 
Shake fragrance out with every gust ; 
While pausing in his airy way 

A bird tilts on one yellow spray— 
And so I see it all the day! 


Ah! So I saw it long ago, 

And saw the snowy curtains blow, 
That July morn, with restless grace, 
Back from the latticed window-place, 
Back from the beautiful bright face 
That leaned out in the sun, while she 
Sought the broad harbor bar for me— 
And my slow sail crept out to sea. 


But scarcely now the vernal breeze 

Ripples these flaming Indian seas, 

Oh, haste, great winds, from where you drift 
Between your orange boughs and lift 

A languid leaf! Oh, strong and swift 
Across these slumberous waters cry, 

And let my ship, full-breasted, fly— 

The lime-trees blossom in July! 





Henri Trois Basque, with Greek 
Over-Skirt and French Round Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration on first page. 


‘HIS new and fashionable suit is copied from 

_ an elegant model, kindly furnished us for 
the purpose by Messrs. Wilson & Greig. A de- 
tailed description of the dress will be found in 
the New York Fashions article, and in the fol- 
lowing explanation of the cut paper pattern. The 
original was of gray diagonal ; the suit, however, 
is equally well adapted to silk, and all kinds of 
spring and summer fabrics. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts pattern comprises three garments—the 
Henri Trois basque, Greek over-skirt, and French 
round skirt. 

Henri Trots Basque.—This pattern is in 
nine pieces—front, back, sleeve, three cuffs, puff, 
loose front, and trimming. The front is fitted 
in vest form, with two darts and a cross basque 
seam on each side, and is closed to the waist 
line with buttons and button-holes. A loose 


front is placed over this in the line of perfora- | tesued gratuitously with the Number of 


tions nearest the,centre of the front, placing the 
holes on both evenly together; over this is a 
trimming of the same material, placed over the 
line of perforations toward the back of the front. 
The seams are all sewed together on the skirt 
part under the arm. Place buttons and simu- 
eee button-holgs on the trimming, as seen in the 
iMustration, seven on each side of the front. 
The French back is fitted with a seam in the 
middle, with extra width cut on at the waist 
line and laid in a side pleat on the under side. 
The middle seam is left open below the waist 
line. ‘The neck is finished with a box-pleated 
band about an inch and a quarter wide. The 
coat sleeve is finished at the wrist by three cuffs, 
graduated in width, one placed above the other ; 
the first one is sewed to the bottom of the sleeve, 
the second one has two perforations, and the 
other three, showing where to place them. The 
puff at the top of the sleeve has two lines of per- 
forations, showing where to gather to form the 
ruffle on both edges. Gather the puff, sew the 
upper part to the body, place the upper gather- 
ing on the line of perforations over the shoulder, 
and the lower gathers around the armhole, just 
enough to cover the seam. ‘Che front and upper 
part of the puff are notched on one end; the sin- 
gle perforation on the front and the two on the 
back show how far to extend the puff around the 
armhole. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
the shoulder and under-arm seams, and a quar- 
ter of an inch for all others. Put the pattern 
together by the notches and perforations to pre- 
vent mistakes. Trim the lower edge and the 
neck of the garment with ball trimming. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 414 yards. 

Quantity of ball trimming, 24¢ yards. 

Greek Over-SKirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—half of front, side gore, and two straight 
breadths. ‘The whole of the pattern is given ex- 
cept the front. Cut the front with the longest 
straight edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid 
aseam. Cut one piece each of the pattern given 
for the three remaining pieces. Put the pat- 
tern together by the notches, The perforations 
show where to lay the pleats. Join the left side 
of the front to the side gore, placing the notches 
near the top evenly together, and sew down as 
far as the third hole from the bottom. Place 
the lower hole on the side gore upon the corre- 
sponding one, and tack firmly. Place the third 
hole upon the second one from the bottom, to 
form a large side pleat hanging loosely. Make 
three side pleats, turning upward, according to 
the six holes, placing the first upon the second, 
and the third upon the fourth, and do the same 
for the third pleat. Three pleats are laid in the 
same way in the six holes, about five inches back 
of the side seam, all turning upward. Before 
joining the two straight edges in the back make 
two single pleats, turned downward, in the breadth 
that joins the side gore; place the first hole from 
the top even with the second, and the third even 
with the fourth, then join the breadths together. 
Two deep side pleats are then laid, turned down- 
ward, by placing the first hole from the top even 
with the second for the first pleat, and the third 
upon the fourth for the second pleat. The right 
side of the skirt is left open from the waist its en- 
tire length. Gather the top of the skirt, leaving 
the front plain, and join to the belt. Trim both 








edges of the right side from the waist down, 
around the bottom, up the left side of the front, 
around the loose pleat, and the front edge of the 
straight breadth up to the seam with ball trim- 
ming headed by a narrow French fold of the 


material. One-quarter inch seams are allowed 
on this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Quantity of ball trimming, 644 yards. 

Frencu Rounp Skirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edges laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces like 
the pattern given of the side gores. Put the pat- 
tern together by the notches, and pay no attention 
to the grain of the paper. The skirt is trimmed 
with two rows of side pleating headed by a puff- 
ing gathered about one inch from the edge on 
both sides, forming a ruffle on both edges of the 
puff. The lower pleating is nine inches deep, 
and the upper one five inches. The puffing, al- 
lowing for the ruffle on the edge, is six inches 
wide for both rows of the pleating. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 9 yards. 

















Harrer’s Macazine, WEEXLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTAGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 
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G With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for April 4 was issued gratui- 
tously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a magnificent picture by 
Cary, showing a combat between two 
huge buffalo bulls, and an interesting 
series of Sketches in the far West. 

An illustrated SuPPLEMENT will be 


Harper’s WEEKLY for April 11. 


1 Cut Paper Patterns of the new and fash- 
ionable Henri Trois Basque, with Greek Over- 
Skirt and French Round Skirt, illustrated on the 
first page of the present Number, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by 
Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Com- 
plete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 247. 








0@™ Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Bridal Toitlettes; Easter Confirmation 
and First Communion Dresses; Ladies’ Spring 
House and Street Suits, Wrappings, etc. ; Chil- 
dren’s Spring Suits, Ladies Spring Bonnets, 
Fancy-work Articles, Embroidery Patterns, etc. ; 
with choice literary and pictorial attractions. 





PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


O doubt most of us like it, some of us 
go so far as to worship and bow down 
before it, the majority of us struggle for it 
with more or less success. But the meaning 
of the term is expansive ; we need not re- 
strict it to the limits of the purple and 
fine linen of the shop-man, the second-hand 
clothing of the poor silk-worm : there is the 
purple and fine linen of manners and morals, 
the purple of thought, that is, the best and 
most desirable of either sphere. It may be 
hinted that the travelers toward the latter 
shrines are like angels’ visits—that there is 
less jostling and elbowing on these high- 
ways; but one will always find there a few 
dusty, well-girded pilgrims, though many 
there be who halt by the way, satisfied with 
having started on the journey. 

But the purple and fine linen of the toi- 
lette, of the establishment, claim the attent- 
ive consideration of the greater part of the 
world ; and it is only fair to presume that not 
without an effort have the worshipers of the 
purple of intellect emancipated themselves 
from the exactions of the first—exactions 
which are alluring to the imagination, and 
appeal to the pride of life and to the sensu- 
ousness of human nature, and therefore re- 
quire a stronger effort of will to resist. 

Still the devotion to these things of mate- 
rial beauty has accomplished something for 
mankind—though never so fine nor so roy- 
al-hued when once our own as when desire 
paints them, when distance and difficulty 
lend their subtle enchantment. There have 
not been lacking those who have scoured 
the round world to supply the demand, who 
have navigated the seas, climbed mountains, 
searched the bowels of the earth and the 
waters under the earth, but who have car- 
ried away with them not only the objects 





which they sought, but experiences that 
have enriched the age and the heirs of all 
future ages. Then what an incentive to in- 
vention and discovery has it not proved! 
what a clew to the “ fairy tales of science !” 
No doubt it is as old as the garden of Eden ; 
and consider what improvements upon the 
fig-leaf it has called into existence, from the 
damasks of Babylon, stiff with embroidery 
of gold and silver, to the delicate Coan 
gauze, which the Greek woman wrought 
from the unraveled web of Eastern silks—a 
texture as transparent as the wave that 
cradled Aphrodite; from the brocades of 
our grandmothers to the thousand and one 
varieties and hues of the stuffs of our own 
day. This love of the purple and fine linen 
has propagated an enormous industry in the 
cultivation of the silk-worm alone, and the 
silk manufactures of England show an an- 
nual value of sixty-two millions of dollars— 
no insignificant item, when we reflect how 
many brains and hands are thus employed, 
how many mouths fed, especially as the 
political economists assure us that the fre- 
quency of marriage and the increase of the 
race depend upon the supply of work and 
food. What moralist, then, shall dare in- 
veigh against the purple and fine linen of 
the land? The search for it has been more 
fruitful of poetry, of natural magie and 
adventure, than the search for the Golden 
Fleece; it has penetrated all latitudes, and 
harnessed the elements into its car; it has 
sent out heroes as brave as Jason to the 
neighborhood of ice-fields and savages and 
death for furs and eider-down and precious 
gems. And do not the “large results” of 
geology owe something to the gold and di- 
amond diggers ?—to the instinct that led hu- 
man nature to love the gleam of a crystal, 
the glitter of precious metal, the petrified 
ooze of the conifere? And what aresiduum 
of experience has accrued to the digger after 
the gold washings! Is the jewel the only 
beautiful incident in the career of the pearl- 
fisher? Let us suppose, then, that we re- 
form ourselves, turn nature out of our hearts, 
betake ourselves to sackcloth and ashes, 
and renounce the purple and fine linen for- 
ever. But first let us remember what miles 
of canvas are spread in its service, whiten- 
ing all the seas of the civilized world, and 
crowding all its ports; let us calculate the 
multitudes who 
“Tar the rope and hoist the rigging,” 


and have only that one trade at their fin- 
gers’ ends; let us reflect that one-half the 
looms in the world are running and panting 
to answer the demand for purple and fine 
linen, and then observe what happens when 
the demand slackens, and they run half 
time. Yet we would not seem to recom- 
mend extravagance: we only wish to show 
that the temperate love of purple and fine 
linen is not an utterly degenerate thing. A 
Roman emperor was once charged with ex- 
travagance for providing himself with a 
garment entirely of silk ; now there is hard- 
ly one of us, though uncrowned, who would 
regard a wardrobe complete without one or 
more—showing that the luxuries of one 
age have become the necessities of another, 
which could never have happened if the 
world had been a cloister where the love of 
purple and fine linen was prohibited as a 
deadly sin. 





By GAIL HAMILTON, 


HE life of all flesh is the blood thereof. 
It is not only the truth of Scripture, 
but the truth of philosophy, of physiology, 
and, we may add, of society. Good blood is 
a synonym for many qualities upon which 
the world has instinctively or by compact 
agreed to set great value. We have no de- 
sire to return to hereditary monarchy, and 
we have very small respect for the divine 
right of kings. Nevertheless those families 
which have for centuries held a close grasp 
on public attention have done so by reason 
of some vitality and virility in the blood. 
The founder of the family may have been a 
savage of savages, a sanguinary, ferocious 
viking; but strength he must have had to 
grasp power, and strength his descendants 
must have to retain power. There are doubt- 
less many men in England to-day superior 
to the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Ed- 
inburgh, but the first GUELPH who left his 
mark on Europe had few superiors among 
his contemporaries, and all down the gen- 
erations the GUELPH blood must have had 
real power, or it never could have flowed so 
unobstructed to our time. Thousands of 
families have died out, but the GUELPH fam- 
ily flourishes like a green bay-tree. Luxu- 
ry may bring decay, and power may bring 
weakness, and a haughty spirit may go be- 
fore a fall. But the fact that a family does 
stand through ages shows indisputably that 
it has the strength to stand. 
It is unreasonable and undignified to sup- 
pose that stock may be so important a mat- 
ter as it is assumed to be in the dumb 





animals, and of no account with speaking 
animals. Good family is as momentous a 
matter to a man as good stock to a horse. 
But what is good family? What in a coun- 
try which has no orders of nobility is noble 
descent? And what is a commendable and 
what is a censurable form of pride ? 

Pride of money is considered vulgar, and 
after a certain sort it is vulgar. Neverthe- 
less let us not wholly condemn it. In a na- 
tion where there is no law of primogeniture, 
and where there are few hereditary fortunes, 
the wealth that is accumulated without dis- 
honor can not be accumulated without hon- 
or. Industry, thrift, enterprise, sagacity— 
these are almost necessarily involved in-an 
American fortune. Excluding always every 
species of fraud, the rich American has en- 
riched himself by qualities of strength and 
not of weakness, and ordinarily by methods 
which have developed the resources of his 
country, or ministered to the convenience of 
his countrymen. These are proper matters 
for self-congratulation ; and pride of money 
becomes vulgar only when debased by ego- 
tism, coarseness, selfishness, and ignorance— 
traits which serve no one, and work no good 
to the world. 

The worthy son of a worthy family can 
not fail to rejoice in the great deeds done 
by his ancestors. Not to be affected by the 
valor, the honor, the illustrious learning, the 
brilliant genius, the heroic character, the 
eminent goodness, of one’s forefathers is to 
be ignoble; but he only is worthy who is 
stimulated by them to corresponding excel- 
lence, who looks upon ancestral greatness 
only to emulate it, who sees to it that the 
lustre of his race shall not be dimmed by 
his hands, but shall be handed down to the 
future all the brighter for his medium. 

Nothing is more dastardly than for the 
present to squander the hoards of the past, 
and to bankrupt the future. He who rests 
upon the laurels of his fathers and trans- 
mits none to the future, it would be bet- 
ter for that man to have been born without 
laurels. To be the shiftless son of a shift- 
less family, the stupid son of a stupid house, 
the scape-grace of a gypsy tribe, is but the 
natural order of things, and excites no sur- 
prise; but to be the one incapable in a ¢lan 
of capables is to be stamped indeed with 
the sign-manual of inferiority. Not infre- 
quently we see Nature bestowing apparently 
upon one mau all good gifts; but he uses 
them up himself. He contributes no power. 
He had no reserved force. His children are 
commonplace, and though his dignity may 
hold them up a while, they sink presently 
into their true station on the lower levels of 
mankind. 

It is really pitiful to see families living 
on the traditions of greatness, more pitiful 
still to see them living on traditions of some- 
thing which was supposed to be greatness, 
and was not. One longs to shake them vig- 
orously free from this deteriorating worship 
of a phantom, to see if perchance there may 
not be something real in the blood—some- 
thing that shall yet be able to clutch and con- 
quer. Such and such a man is in reduced 
circumstances, and forced now to common 
work for a common living; but his family 
belonged to the real old aristocracy whose 
patronage was the breath of a man’s nos- 
trils, whose indifference was his extinction. 
And immediately your informant will go on 
to tell you how liberally his father lived, 
how careless was he of expenditures, how 
lavishly he borrowed of his friends, how 
prompt he was to forget payment, how gen- 
erously he educated his nieces at other peo- 
ple’s expense, how freely he exercised every 
form of self-indulgence, and died bankrupt, 
and left his children to eat the bitter bread 
of poverty. But this is not good blood. 
This is beggarly blood. The man who bor- 
rows and does not pay is meaner than the 
beggar in the street, for the latter does not 
add the fraud of pretense. He does not as- 
sume to be a borrower, but appears in his 
true colors. The day-laborer who toils 
through twelve of the twenty-four hours— 
who fares frugally, but pays honestly for his 
frugal fare, and rears his children to a bet- 
ter life than his own—he is a truer aristo- 
erat than the white-handed dilettante who 
shirks his debts, fails his creditors, forfeits 
his word, and plucks the sweets of life while 
leaving its bitter to wife and children. 
There is no such thing as aristocracy among 
whose component parts may not be found 
honesty before honor, fidelity to duty, loy- 
alty to the sacred word, self-reliance, and 
self-respect. If a man hangs upon others, 
he is a parasite, not an aristocrat. If he is 
false to trust, it is bad blood that runs in his 
veins. Ifhe is not independent, self-depend- 
ent, he may have the incidental traits of 
good-breeding, but he lacks the first funda- 
mental element of good blood. He is what, 
if we may trust the tombstones, many a 
woman has been—a mere “relict.” He is 
but the dregs of a noble vintage. The stam- 
ina of blood is gone. Face and figure, hear- 
ing and voice, may remain, for the trick of 
blood may be seen when every trace of its 
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original virtue is gone. The channels it has 
dug are here, but the enriching and all-con- 
quering stream is dry, or ouly pushes a feeble 
aud muddy current. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE HENRI TROIS BASQUE AND GREEK 
OVER-SKIRT. 


UT paper patterns are published of the illus- 
trations on our first page representing one 
of the various Henri Trois basques and a pret- 
ty arrangement of the Greek over-skirt. This 
design is commended for all spring woolen goods, 
such as de bége, tamise cloth, alpaca, cashmexe, 
and diagonal stuffs, also for silk costumes. The 
material of the suit illustrated is diagonal serge 
of the stylish silver gray hue, trimmed with 
worsted ball fringe. The distinctive features of 
the Henri Trois corsage are given, viz., its long 
front, short back, and shoulder puff; and to thes¢ 
are also added a vest and graceful bretelles. The 
back is in the French shape (without side forms), 
and has slight fullness pleated in the middle 
seam to make it set well on the tournure. ‘The 
vest is merely the short front of the basque, piped 
on the edge; the longer jacket forms a double 
front, and hangs loose; above this is the curved 
bretelle, with buttons and mock button-holes for 
ornament, The neck has a box-pleated frill of 
the material, doubled, and a row of ball fringe. 
The sleeve, with its three tiny cuffs and arm- 
hole puffs, is the most popular of the season. 
The Greek over-skirt is four shaped widths that 
hang plainly and long on the right side, where it 
is open, while the left side is caught up back of 
the hips. A piped fold of the same and ball 
fringe edge these two garments. The round 
walking skirt escapes the ground, and is trimmed 
with two side pleatings of straight material, each 
of which is headed by a shirred bias puff. 

We commend this design for the black grena- 
dine dresses that are already being made up for 
midsummer. ‘The basque should be lined with 
silk, and-the trimming may be either pleatings 
and_puffs on the basque and over-skirt to match 
that on the lower skirt, or else lace (either thread 
or guipure) will be used on the upper skirt and 
basque. Simple house dresses of percale or of 
white muslin have the two skirts of this costume 
and a loose belted basque that suggests the Hen- 
ri Trois shape by being shorter behind than be- 
fore, and having the puff above the sleeve. 


THE NEW EXTENSION FLOUNCE. 


Demi-trained skirts are given a graceful effect 
by the new extension flounce, a kind of Spanish 
flounce set on the three back breadths, and 
which, by-the-way, offers a good plan for renew- 
ing skirts that are defaced by dragging. ‘The 
flounce is merely five straight breadths of silk 
sewed on the skirt, or else attached to it, with 
the skirt beneath cct away. It is gauged in 
clusters (three rows of gauging and five clusters 
of gathers), leaving about five inches of space be- 
tween ; the upper edge is piped, and the ganging 
is three inches below the edge; the lower part 
of the flounce is finished with a piped bias fold 
three inches wide, and this fold extends around 
the bottom of the whole skirt. This style is very 
pretty for black silk dresses. The front breadth 
is then a puffed tablier, or else it has an elabo- 
rate over-skirt that is trimmed in apron fashion. 
Any pretty basque completes the suit. 


BLACK SILK EMBROIDERED WITH JET. 


The most elegant imported dresses are jet- 
embroidered black sjlks. ‘The design of the dress 
is a simple basque with elaborate demi-train. 
The entire coat sleeves, the collar, the whole 
front breadth, and part of the back of the cor- 
sage are covered with seed jet sewed on in ara- 
besques and floral patterns. The garniture for 
the edge is heavily beaded lace. For another 
black silk dress there is an over-skirt and scarf 
or fichu of finely beaded yak lace. 


HANDSOME WRAPS. 

The elegant wraps to be worn with the dresses 
just described are Medicis sacques of black Sicil- 
ienne, made with deep square fronts and short 
backs, ornamented with lengthwise rows of jet 
passementerie edged with lace, while the edge 
of the garment has rich lace and jet fringe. Or 
perhaps a mantilla is preferred, made of black 
cashmere, trimmed with deep fine silk pleating 
and a lace ruche. For slight figures the most 
becoming wrap would be the new Dolman, with 
narrower Japanese sleeves, and a Watteau effect 
given by two pieces set on down the back. Such 
garments are trimmed with jet galloon, and have 
loops of jet beads in perpendicular rows at inter- 
vals its entire length. ‘The neck has a flaring 
silk collar, with a pleated silk ruff inside, Dol- 
mans of similar shape and also Medicis sacques 
are imported in gray or drab cashmere, wrought 
all over with soutache of the same shade. 


GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONS. 
VARIOUS SUITS. 


Gentlemen’s coats are worn longer this season, 
especially the frock-coats of those semi-dress 
suits selected for church, visiting, ete. There is 
also less padding used in the shoulders. A gar- 
ment well fitted to the natural figure is always 
preferable, unless the shoulders are éxceedingly 
sloping and narrow. ‘The beautiful materials for 
the frock-coats of walking suits are technically 
called ‘* worsteds ;” they are coal black, or else 
the darkest blue satin-faced diagonals, or serge 
twills fine enough for ladies’ use, powder-cloth, 
with broad distinctly woven threads, and also 
fanciful plaids, that are plaids merely in figure, 
not color. ‘These are made up in double-breast- 
ed English frock-coats, cut very long, with bound 
edges, collar of the same, full sleeves, and cuff. 
The vest is of the same material «nd, as a rule, 


| is ent single or double breasted as the coat is, 
| and rolled high or low to match the coat. ‘The 
| pantaloons, of full English shape, are gray or 
drab, or in the new black and white mixtures of 
indistinct plaids. with the merest thread of a 
color, or else of gray basket-woven patterns. 
White vests are also considered semi-dress, and 
will be worn later of white duck cut double- 
breasted. Full-dress evening suits are entirely 
black, and remain the well known ‘ swallow- 
tail” suit without change. Business suits have 
the coat, vest, and pantaloons made from the 
same piece of cloth, either dark brown, drab, 
gray, or olive, in fancy checks, broken plaids, 
or diagonals. The coat is the double-breasted 
Newmurket shape, high cut, with skirt of good 
length, flaps, and pockets; the vest may be ei- 
ther double or single breasted, and the pantaloons 
are fullin the leg. Stitched edges are now much 
used, but many still adhere to bindings, Suits 
with the double-breasted reefing sacks are made 
of drab twilled rough-surfaced goods that resem- 
bles the camel’s-hair of which ladies redingotes 
are made. English mixtures and tweeds are for 
traveling and summer suits. For young gentle- 
men there are full suits of gray-blue checks, or else 
large indistinct plaids with smaller checks, Blue 
cheviot suits will again be worn at the sea-shore. 
Gentlemen in mourning now wear full suits of 
lustreless black cloth, widely bound, and made 
with as much attention to details as the bomba- 
zine dresses worn by ladies ; their business suits 
are made of black goods with the merest thread 
of white in them. 


SPRING OVERCOATS. 

The most dressy overcoat for spring is a long 
surtout of very dark gray or drab cloth, with col- 
lar of thesame. The overcoat that will be most 
popularly worn is a long sack, made single- 
breasted, with fly front. English fabrics and 
English fashions are more widely adopted by 
gentlemen than ever. 


LINEN, NECK-TIES, ETC. 


Shirt bosoms are cut in shield shape, round- 
ing narrower below in order to keep them from 
breaking. Those for general use are merely 
three thicknesses of linen, with perhaps a wide 
pleat down the middle, or else only corded or 
stitched beside the stud-holes. If pleats are pre- 
ferred, a single wide pleat is made each side of 
the broad middle pleat. The ample front for 
full dress is also plain untucked linen, ornament- 
ed with the slightest vine of needle-work down 
the middle, or else a wreath or medallion is 
around each stud-hole. The bosoms alone cost 
from $1 to $8. Hem-stitched bosoms, and oth- 
ers elaborately wrought, are also shown, but are 
not in the best taste. There is a revival of white 
ground percales for summer shirts, with line, 
cross-bar, dot, or dash of color; the dark ground 
cheviots are reserved for traveling, hunting, ete. 
Collars are variations of the standing English 
shape, made more or less open at the throat, 
with square turned-over corners; the prettiest 
turned-down collar is of thin linen, and not very 
deep, and is called the Golden Gate. The Hum- 
boldt is a new reversible cuff that flares widely 
toward the hand. 

Among neck-ties the Windsor shape—a bias 
twilled silk scarf—is preferred by gentlemen who 
can tie a bow nicely, while for those who can not 
are made scarfs such as the Duc d’Aumale or 
the Chesterfield, which is a very narrow scarf in 
the shape of the wide English ‘* Monarch” now 
worn. Dark blue scarfs with lighter blue polka 
dots are in great favor, and as a rule all made 
scarfs are narrower than formerly. Figures of 
white or of self-color are seen on most new scarfs, 
such as blocks, Greek squares, polka dots, light- 
ning streaks, crescents, or Japanese symbols. All 
the blue-grays, slate, and powder blues, navy 
blue, gray, olives, and the innumerable browns, 
are the early spring colors, provided in scarfs of 
twilled silk, Ottoman reps, and also in grena- 
dine. ‘These cost about $1 50 each. Folded 
ties, called the Belgravian, narrow in the middle, 
sloping to wider points at the ends, are especial- 
ly pretty of dark blue silk, with a lighter blue fold 
on the edges. For summer use there are thin 
silk ties in light checks, stripes, and irregular 
plaids ; fine scarfs of China crape from the palest 
écru shades down to black; and also many of 
canvas checked, barred, and lace-like grenadine. 
For old gentlemen there are well-made bows of 
thick black silk called the Avon, while for boys 
is the pretty little Tourist’s bow of fanciful light 
silks in solid color or checked. 

Silk handkerchiefs are now used by gentlemen 
both for the pocket and as mufflers. ‘Those for 
the pocket are white, with lines or dots of color 
in the border, while for the neck are dark colors 
or stripes, with cashmere borders, or else creamy 
white or écru., They are folded inside the double- 
breasted overcoat. 

Part of the spring supply at gentlemen’s fur- 
nishing stores is a variety of canes—slender nat- 
ural sticks, with all the knots and knobs that 
ever grew upon them, and in natural color, high- 
ly polished. ‘The whitethorn and the blackthorn 
are both shown ; the light holly cane is very pop- 
ular, also the darker English hawthorn, and the 
olive, in all its beautiful brown shades. They 
cost from $1 50 upward. 


SPRING HATS, 


The black silk dress hat for spring has a tall, 
straight crown of decidedly stove-pipe shape, in- 
stead of the flaring bell-crown lately worn. ‘The 
crown is seven inches deep, and tapers slightly 
in front and back; the brim has the Stanley 
curl, with narrow binding; the band is qnite 
wide. Price $9. English dress hats have sev- 
en-inch crowns, with brim an inch and three- 
fourths deep, with an open round D’Orsay curl. 





Business hats are of stitf felt, with slightly ta- 
pered crown five or six inches deep, and Stan- 
ley cuiled brim. Some are altogether stiff and 





hard, and must be most uncomfortable to wear, 
while others have stiff brims and soft crowns, 
The prettiest, to ladies’ tastes, is the pocket hat, 
of fine soft felt, with flexible, thin, but very flat 
brim, and square crown from four to six inches 
deep: price $5. Round -crown hard felts, or 
else soft round crowns with brims like the new 
silk hats, have the most business-like air, while 
the soft hat just noted is a medium between 
these practical-looking chapeaux and the pictur- 
esque slouch hats worn by artists and Southern- 
ers. ‘The opera turban, with dented crown and 
brim turned up all around, is still popular. 
Mouse-colored and dark gray mixed felt hats 
will be introdaced later; also wine-colored felt. 

Low silk hats are being worn by boys four 
years old and upward. ‘The crowns are four 
inches deep, with a wide band, and Stanley curl- 
ed brim. Price $5. The same shape in felt 
costs from $3 50 to $4. Boys from nine to 
twelve years of age wear high round soft-crown- 
ed felt hats with brim turned up all around: 
price $4. The opera turban is still much worn 
by the little fellows. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
ladies’ dresses and wrappings, to Messrs. W1L- 
son & Greic ; and ArNoLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. ; 
and for gentlemen's fashions, to Messrs. Brooks 
Brotuers; W. R. Bowne; Union Apams & 
Co. ; and D. D. Youmans. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Josepa Loneworts, of Cincinnati, will be 
long-worth-y of remembrance for having given 
to the Cincinnati University $50,000 in United 
States bonds, for the purpose of endowing, or 
partly endowing, an art department in that in- 
stitution. The interest is to be used and the 
principal preserved forever for that purpose. 

—Dean STanvey read the burial service and 
pronounced the benediction at the obsequies of 
the late Rev. Taomas Binney, after a dissenting 
minister had preached the sermon. ‘ And so it 
came to pass,”’ says the London Standard, “ that 
the last rite was performed over the large-heart- 
ed Dissenter by a Churchman as large-hearted as 
himself.” 

—M. PIERRE VERON gives a concise sketch of 
how some contemporaneous authors worked. 
Dumas the elder was wont to take up his pen 
without knowing what he was going to write, 
but the contact of paper aroused him. ALFRED 
DE Musssgt never felt himself in the proper hu- 
mor to write until he had covered five or six 
sheets of paper with fanciful designs, and per- 
haps taken more absinthe than was good for 
him. ProspeR MERIMEE usually commenced 
his stories at the end, and, after having made a 
collection of dénouements, sketched in the begin- 
ning. Victor Hueo had an original method. 
He mapped out things while walking the streets 
of Paris, or rambling about the rocks of Guern- 
sey. After pondering the thing for a year he 
would suddenly set himself at work, and finish, 
as it were, ata sitting. Each of his dramas was 
written in less than a fortnight, and at times he 
would write an act in a day. 

—GARIBALDI is an honorary citizen of ninety 
cities and villages, honorary president of one 
hundred and twenty societies, the possessor of 
twenty-one swords of honor, eleven of which 
are from foreign lands. Since 1871 there have 
been presented to him five thousand addresses 
of homage and devotion. He has refused gifts 
estimated at one million of francs. 

—Nearly all the distinguished men who took 
part in the violent political contests of 1850-51 
are now dead. Of them were CLay, WEBSTER, 
Ca.uown, Cass, BucHanan, DovuGias, BENTON, 
Fi__moreE, SEWARD, CHASE, SUMNER, CLAYTON, 
Corwin, BELL, Everett, and DIcKINsoN. 

—The oldest pilot in active service on the 
Hudson River is Lewis Ensien, of the steamer 
Daniel Drew. He has been on the river fifty-five 
years, or since he was ten years old, and is re- 
engaged for the coming season. He is regard- 
ed by his brethren as the Pontius Pilot of the 
Hudson. 

—Many sententious sayings have been made 
by the preachers on the character of CHARLES 
Sumner. Mr. Beecuer spoke of him as “the 
representative man of that reactionary spirit 
which had saved the nation. God worked large- 
ly in him for the benefit of the nation, and he 
died in the right place.’’ Rev. James FREEMAN 
CLARKE said, ‘‘I am afraid there was nothing in 
the books which Mr. SuMNER had prepared with 
so much care nearly so interesting as those anec- 
dotes of his daily life, which have probably per- 
ished forever.” 

—The sx medal that Congress voted to 
GEORGE F. Rosinson, who saved Secretary Sew- 
arp’s life when the latter was attacked by the 
assassin Payne, is now on exhibition at Wash- 
ington. It is of solid gold, three inches in di- 
ameter and three-eighths of an inch in thickness. 
On one side is a picture of the recipient, with 
wreaths above the head, and the following words 
around the edge: ‘*To Groree F. RoBinson, 
awarded by the Congress of the United States, 
March 1, 1871, for his heroic conduct on the 14th 
April, 1865, in saving the life of the Hon. WILL- 
1aM H. SEwarpD, Secretary of State of the United 
States.’’ On the reverse side is a representation 
of Mr. SEwarD lying on a sick-couch, with Ros- 
INSON and PayYNE in a struggle beside it. 

—The Hon. Jos1an Quincy, of Rumney, New 
Hampshire, reached his eighty-first birthday on 
Saturday, March 7, and his fellow-townsmen, 
among whom he has spent most of his years, 
and whose interests he has promoted in many 
ways both public and private, manifested their 
regard for him by calling at his residence and 
tendering their congratulations and kind wishes. 
Mr. Quincy, notwithstanding his advanced age, 
retains good mental and bodily health, and has 
fair prospects of a considerable prolongation of 
his long, active, and useful life. 

—Concerning diamonds and the value of pre- 
cious gems that may on occasion be seen at 
parties in New York, it is said that at an enter- 
tainment given recently by Mrs. Astor, at her 
residence on Fifth Avenue, she was radiant with 
jewels. ‘‘On each of her shoulders were four 
stars, the size of silver half dollars, made of dia- 
monds. Her hair was set very thickly with dia- 
monds, and her head seemed aflame with them. 
There was a diamond bandeau upon ber brow. 











lace of magnificent proportions. Upon the two 
sides of her chest were two circles of diamonds 
about the size of the p.lm of the hand. From 
them depended lines : nd curves of diamonds 
reaching to the waist, round which she wore a 
diamond girdle. On the skirts of hei dress in 
front were two large peacocks wrought of lines 
of diamonds. There were rosettes of diamonds 
on her slippers. There were diamonds, large or 
small, but in every variety of form, all over her 
dress and person wherever the’ could be artist- 
ically placed. She presented an extraordinary 
and dazzling spectacle as she moved languidly 
through the dance among her fri2nds. ne of 
the ladies present, a connoisseur in precious 
stones, who kept cool enough to take practical 
observation, says the diamonds she wore could 
not have cost less than a million dollars, and 
must have represented her husband’s income 
for at least a quarter of a year. This same lady, 
who is familiar with court life in.Europe, says 
that the largest collection of diamonds in pos- 
session of any European empress or queen be- 
longs to the present German Empress, but she 
adds that even AueustTa herself could not make 
a diamond show which would begin to compare 
with that made by Mrs. Astor.” 

—When Andover Theological Seminary called 
Moses Stuart from the pastorate at New Ha- 
ven, the loud ery of the church was, ‘He can 
not be spared.”’ Dr. Potter replied, “A man 
who can be spared we don't want.”’ 

—The Rev. 8. H. MEEKER is now in the fiftieth 
year of his ministry at the Bushwick (Long Isl- 
and) Reformed Dutch Church. During his pas- 
torate he has baptized 1200 persons, received into 
the church 640 members, and married 1050 cou- 
ples. The meeting-house is more than one hun- 
dred years old. 

—Musical folk will remember Mr. Dan Gop- 
FREY, band-master of the Grenadier Guards, who 
came over to assist at that matter in Boston in 
the summer of ’72. His son has written a play 
called Queen Mab, which is to be produced in a 
few days at the Haymarket Theatre, London, 
and which those who have read it say contains 
many fine points. 

—The marriage of Miss GRANT, the President's 
daughter, to Mr. Sartoris, a nephew of Mrs. 
Fanny KemMBLE, which is to take place soon 
after Easter, will be the second wedding at the 
White House, the first having been that of Pres- 
ident Monroe’s daughter to the late Samugx L. 
GOUVERNEUR, Of this city, in 1820. 

—Sometimes an educated merchant finds a 
mode of putting things that in a few words gives 
an accurate summing up of a man’s character. 
Thus Mr. E. C. Cowprn, in speaking of Senator 
SuMNER, at the Chamber of Commerce, said: 
“ The salient points in his character and carcer 
were vast erudition and cultivated tastes, tire- 
less industry and sublime courage, fidelity to 
convictions and persistency of purpose, unself- 
ish patriotism and unbending integrity.” 

—Mr. Smita, of the Cleveland and Pittsburg 
Railway, says that the business of engineers is 
not so hazardous as is generally believed. He 
has been many years connected with the road, 
and of the ninety-seven engineers employed on 
it he could remember but one being killed and 
another slightly hurt. Brakemen suffer most. 
In the same time a score of them have lost their 
lives, and hundreds have been pinched between 
cars. 

—We seem to be hearing more and more of 
the very old men. Every week we chronicle 
the death of one or more centenarians. At Bo- 
logna a few days since died SaviANo BERNARDO. 
He had reached his one hundred and fourth 
year, had survived five wives, and was the father 
of twenty-six children. What more could the 
old BERNARDO want ? 

—Another one. James Jackson, of Burke 
County, Georgia, has just died at the authenti- 
cated age of one hundred and fifteen. He leaves 
a young widow of one hundred and ten and sev- 
eral children, and never took pills and such in 
his life. 

—Elder 8. GoRDON writes to the Barbours- 
ville Mountain Echo, ‘I wish to say that I have 
labored as a minister of the Gospel for the last 
thirteen years, have traveled over several mount- 
ain counties, and have baptized over one thou- 
sand persons, and assisted in organizing several 
churches, and in all that time have received but 
$10, which was given me by Greasy Creek 
Church.’”’ Really that does seem rather thin 
pay—about seventy-seven cents per annum, or a 
trifle over sixpence a month. 

—Miss KELLoG@ seems to be winning golden 
_—- in English as well as Italian opera. 
Her season in Boston proved an unparalleled 
success both financially and artistically, and in 
New York and Brooklyn she was no less warm- 
ly received. As the leader of American prime 
donne she carries off the palm, for Patt? can 
scarcely be deemed an American; but Miss 
KELLOGG, by birth, education, and feelings, is 
pur sang one of ourselves, and we are always 
glad to pay her the tribute that is honestly due 

her as a great artist and a noble woman. 

—The late Lord BLayrney, in addition to oth- 
er legacies for the benefit of poor persons, be- 
queathed $25,000 to purchase land, if practicable, 
within half a mile of the market-house, Castle- 
Blayney, and to erect almshouses thereon for 
twenty persons, to be elected without reference 
to creed. 

—The wife of the President of France, Ma- 
dame M‘Manov, found it impracticable to make 
her grand charity project a success without the 
aid of the newspaper men. To give the affair a 
dashing start, M. DeBroussg, one of the most 
opulent press proprietors of Paris, gave her a 
check for 100,000 francs, and got the editors to 
meet Mrs. President. She made them a little 
speech, and forthwith the men of the pen or- 
= subscriptions, and devoted space to pub- 

ishing the names of persons giving. In a few 
days money began to pour in, and in a little 
over a week 275,000 francs were raised for the 
soup-houses. The press does this, although 
more heavily burdened with taxes than any 
other industry (each journal pays one-fifth of 
its value to the state), and yet receives very lit- 
tle credit for it. The walls of Paris were re- 
cently covered with notices signed by the Mayor 
of Paris, saying that Madame M‘Manon had 
devoted 100,000 francs to the release of the mat- 
tresses in pawn, and 100,000 more to certain 
soup-houses which she had founded. Paris is 
having a charity mania. All the ladies of the 
haut monde are vieing with each other, and are 
happy to see their names in the papers as hav- 
ing passed the plate all day long at some public 


Sbe had diamond ear-rings, and a diamond neck- | ceremony. 
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third following de., 7 ch., 1 sc. on the third following dc., 
6 ch., 1 se. on the third following de., 5 ch., 1 se. on the 
third following de., 4 ch., fasten to the ch. to which the 
ch. were previously fastened, turn the work, fasten to the 
last of the 15 sc. worked previously, + 1 sc., 1 sde. (short 
double crochet), 2 de., 1 p. (picot—consisting of 5 ch. and 
1 sc, on the first of these), 2 de., 1 sde., 1 sc. on the next 
of the 7 ch. scallops worked previously ; repeat five times 
from +, but increase the number of dc. worked on every 
following one of the next 3 ch. scallops before and after 
the p. by 1 de. each, and in the following two repetitions ss ; 
lessen the number of de. before and after each p. by 1 de. Fig. 2.—Crocurr Epeine ror Lingerie, Ere. 
. ‘ r each; then 1 sc., 1 sde., 2 de. on the last of the 7 ch. scallops, 

Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, etc., Figs.1 and 2. 7 ch.’ fasten to the middle st. of the last p., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the each foundation st. 2d round.—» 1 sc. on the next st. in the 

THese edgings are worked with twisted crochet cotton, No. 80. fourth of the 7 ch., 7 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. on which the last preceding round, 3 ch., 1 sdc. on the third following st., 3 ch., 
For the edging Fig. | crochet on a foundation of stitches of the se, was worked, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the first of the 7 ch. worked pre- 1 de. on the third following st., 3 ch., 1 ste. on the third follow- 
requisite length as follows: Ist round.—Always 1 de. (double ing st., 3 ch., 1 te. (treble crochet) on the third following st., 





Fig. 1.—Crocuret EpcGinc ror LInGERIP, ETC. 















crochet) on each foundation st. (stitch). 2d round.—Always al- 3 ch., 1 ste. on the third following st., 3 ch., 1 de. on the third 
ternately 1 dc. on the next st., 1 ch. (chain stitch), with this pass following st., 3 ch., 1 sde. on the third following st., 3 ch., pass 
over lst. 3d round.—» 15 sc. (single crochet) on the next over 2 st. and repeat from *. 3d round.—* Four times al- 






15 st. in the preceding round, 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 3 
stc. (short treble crochet) separated each by 2 ch. 
on the next st., 12 ch., fasten to the first of 
the 3 stc. worked previously (to do this 
drop the last st. from the needle, insert 
the latter in the respective st., and 
draw the dropped st. through), 2 
ch., fasten to the third of the 

5 ch. worked after the 15 
sc., 18 de. on the 12 ch. 
worked previously, turn 
the work, 4 ch., 1 sc. 
on the second fol- 
lowing of the 18 
de. worked pre- 
viously, 5 ch., 
1 sc. on the 
third follow- 


ternately 1 sc. on the upper two veins of the next st., 
+ 3 sc. on the next 3 ch., then 1 sc. on the upper 
two veins of the te., one leaflet of 6 ch., going 
back on these pass over 1 st. and work | sc., 

1 sde., 1 de., 1 sde., 1 se., and 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the last sc. which was 
worked before the leaflet; repeat 
six times from +, but work 
every following one of the 
next three leaflets 2 ch. 
larger, and increase the 
number of de. corre- 
spondingly by 2 de. 
each, and work 
every following 
one of the last 
three leaflets 
smaller by 2 
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Fig. 2.—Apriication anp Satin StitcH EMBROIDERY FOR 
Mosic-Stoot, Fic. 1, Pace 237,—Fot Size. 






viously, 2 de., 1 sde., 1 sc. on the last of the 7 ch. scallops, pass 
over 5 st. of the second round, and repeat from *, but at 
every repetition fasten the middle st. of the first p. to 
the ch. on the preceding point on which 2 se. sep- 
arated by 7 ch. were worked, and fasten the 
middle st. of the second p. to the fourth 
of these 7 ch. 

Work the edging Fig. 2 on 
a foundation of st. of the 
requisite length as fol- 
lows: Ist round, 
—Always 1 


















Pig. 1.—HAnpKERCHIEF CorNER.—Pornt Lace aND Wuite EMBROIDERY. ‘ig. 2, HANDKERCHIEF CORNER.—WHITE EMBROIDERY, 
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always by 2 de. each; then three times alternately 3 sc. on 
the next 3 ch., 1 sc. on the two upper veins of the next st., 
then 3 sc, on the next 3 ch., and repeat from *. 4th round. 
—x* 5 ch., 1 sc. on the sc, worked on the two upper veins 
of the next sde. of the second round in the preceding round, 
three times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the point of the next 
leaflet, then twice alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the point of the 
next leaflet, then twice alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the point 
of the next leaflet; 5 ch., 1 sc. on the sc. in the preceding 
round worked on the two upper veins of the next sde. in the 
second round; repeat from *. 5th round.—» 3 de. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 p. 
(picot—consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 
1 ch., 3 de. on the same st. on which 3 de. have already been 
worked, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the second following 
ch. scallop, twice alternately 3 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle st. of the next ch. scallop, then 3 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the two upper veins of the next sc., three times alternately 
8 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next ch. scal- 
lop, then pass over the next ch. scallop, and repeat from > ; 
at each repetition, however, fasten the middle st. of the first 
and second p. to the middle st. of the last p. on the preceding 
point, 


Silk Tulle and Blue Gros Grain Medicis Fraise. 


Tunis fraise consists of a straight foundation of double net 
sixteen inches long and an inch wide, bordered on the under 
edge with two side-pleated silk tulle ruffles each two inches 
and seven-eighths wide, and on the upper edge with two sim- 
ilar ruffles each two inches and a half wide, which project six 
inches and seven-eighths from the front edge of the founda- 
tion. The seam made by setting on these ruffles is covered 
with a pleated bias strip of blue gros grain. On the corners 
of the-fraise are set ends of blue gros grain, on one side of 
which are sewed the free ends of the ruffles on the upper edge 
of the fraise. The right scarf is furnished with a knot of 
gros grain and a pearl buckle, and on the right side of the 
fraise is set a blue gros grain bow with a pearl buckle. 


Prayer-book Cover.—Gold Embroidery. 

Tuts prayer-book cover consists of two pieces of card-board 
seven inches and a quarter square, joined on one side, and 
covered with silk damask. On the outside the cover is bor- 
dered with gold 
braid, and in 





PRAYER-BOOK Cover.—GOoLD 
EMBROIDERY. 


stool 


dark 





the middle of the upper part it is ornamented with | 


the edge. ‘The cover can be made of any size de- 
sired for Bibles, hymn-books, ete. 


Match-Safe, Figs. 1 
and 2, 


Tus match-safe is of bronze, 
and is edged with a bead bor- 
der, for which Fig. 2 gives the 
lesign and descrip- 
tion of symbols. 


Rose-wood 
Music - Stool. 
Application and 
Satin Stitch 
Embroidery. 
Figs. 1-3. 


Tue frame of this 
rose- wood music- 
furnished 
with a cushion, which 
is covered with brown 
cloth ornamented in 
application and satin 
stitch embroidery on 
cloth. 
For the application 
use brown silk in a 
lighter 
edge it in button-hole 
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Missus and Monsieur and Madame—the one pronounced 
a cross in gold embroidery. A row of lace finishes | in the best English (wherever it is to be found spoken), 
and the other in the French of Paris! If we had the 
old English renderings of the Latin words whence our 
modern appellations are derived, 
we need not envy the French. 
**Mr.” is, as Macaulay’s school- 
boy will tell his sisters, the abbre- 
viation of Magister, and ‘‘ Mrs.” 
we get from the feminine of the 
same word, Magistra, which, being 
translated into the 
English of Shaks- 
** Mis- 
It is not so 
very long ago that 
these good, broad, 
meaning 


peare, 
tress.” 


words 
in constant 
in England. 
Happily the trans- 
lators of the Bible 
knew nothing of 
weak, 
knock- 
simpering 
** And 


slipshod, 
kneed, 

** Mister.” 
they sent out unto 
Him their disciples 
with the Herodians, 
saying, Master, we 
know that Thou art 
true and teachest 
the way of God.” 


Border for Music-Stools, etc. 

Tus design is suitable for borders for music-stools, otto- 
mans, etc. It is worked on colored cloth, and for the appli- 
cation silk in a lighter shade of the same color is used. ‘The 
application is edged in button-hole stitch, and the remainder 
of the embroidery is worked in satin and half-polka stitch 
with saddler’s silk of a corresponding color. 


Alphabet.—Application and White Embroidery. 

Tuts-alphabet is suitable for trimming handkerchiefs. 
Work the letters with fine embroidery cotton in satin stitch, 
and the edge in half-polka stitch. When worked on batiste, 
the parts which look light in the illustration should be under- 
laid with the material. 


Handkerchief Corners.—Point Lace and White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 236. 

THESE designs are especially adapted for trimming batiste 
handkerchiefs. For the corner Fig. 1 transfer the design to 
linen, run on point lace braid a quarter of an inch wide along 
the outlines, laying it in pleats at the corners, and work the 
lace stitches with fine thread, as plainly shown by the illus- 
tration. 

The design Fig. 2 is transferred to Swiss muslin. Run the 
outlines of the design figures with embroidery cotton, and 
work them in half-polka stitch. The connecting bars and 
picots are worked in button-hole stitch, and the edge of the 
design figures in lace stitch with fine thread. After finishing 
the embroidery cut away the Swiss muslin from the wrong 
side, as plainly shown by the illustration. 





MR. AND MRS. 


HAVE often reflected upon the great advanfage which 

the French language has over ours in the possession of 
the little words Monsieur and Madame. Of course we have 
the equivalents in ‘* Mister” and *‘ Mrs. ;” but think for a mo- 
ment, if it were 
only in the matter 
of sound, what 
prairies roll be- 
tween Mister and 





Fig. 1.—Empromerep Matcu-Sare. 
[See Fig. 2.] 





Oe areas Fig. 1.—Rosz-woop Music-SToot. Read vers 
perptsondt: vbseg . APPLICATION AND Satin STITCH with “Mister” in i 
Fig. 3.—Borver or Mustc-Sroot, Fie. 1. silk. Work the in-  ~®801pERY.—[See Fig. 2, page 236; the place of ‘* Mas- BorpErR For Mosic-SToots, ETC. 
APPLICATION AND Satin SritcH EMBROIDERY. side of the design and Fig. 3.] ter,” the 
Fou Size. figures three world of difference between the old word and the modern corruption does not 
shades of brown sad- SRpemeiceeclelemcie msc some) -iommele oo) flash upon you, call me ‘‘ Mister” Sylvanus Urban, and I will bear the pain 
Ko jof9} piota 6 oseco os sor uncomplainingly. But ‘‘ Mister,” atrocious as it is, is not so bad as ‘* Missus. 


dler’s silk partly in satin and half-polka stitch, partly in chain and knotted (aeecei 
stitch, and in point Russe, as shown by Fig. 2, page 236. The cushion is * opao 

edged with a border worked on brown cloth, the design of which is shown 
by Fig. 3. The application consists of brown silk of a lighter shade, and is 
bordered with brown saddler’s silk; the flowers are worked with similar 
silk in satin stitch, ‘The seam made by setting on the border is covered 
with coarse brown worsted cord, <A footstool or ottoman may be made in 


the same manner. 








SareE, Fie. 1. 


Description of Symbols: & Black Beads; 
. a Steel Beads. 


ALPHABET,.—APPLICATION AND WHITE EMBROIDERY. 


at the heel. 


That is simply hopeless. I can not explain how or why, but to my mind the 
word smells of dish-water, and instantly conjures up before my eyes visions of 
slatternly scullery-maids with dirty hair, torn cotton dresses, and slippers down 
: And yet what a good word is that which it has displaced! But 
Fig. 2.—Brap Borper or Matcu- it is not only in the matter of sound that the dainty “‘ M’sieu” and ‘‘ Madame” 
have an advantage over their English cousins. According to the usages of the 
language they are appellations of universal and never-failing courtesy. You 
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can address a duke as M’sieu, and you can and 
do so preface your remarks to your tailor; while 
the inflection of your voice in addressing as ‘‘ Ma- 
dame” your friend la comtesse is not one grade 
more deferential than that in which you use the 
same term in speaking to your blanchisseuse. 
The head of the French republic is Monsieur le 
President, and [ need hardly say that the appel- 
lation is not born of democracy, for when Louis 
XVI. ascended the throne of France, exactly 
one hundred years ago, his brother, afterward 
Louis XVILL., was royally invested with the title 
of ‘* Monsieur,” under which name he appears in 
the pages of French history till they close with 
the Revolution. Similarly, ‘‘ Madame” was the 
sole title of a lady of the same royal blood. 
Would the Queen’s cousin exchange his ducal 
title for plain ** Mister?” and shall the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge be henceforth known as 
** Missus?” We have clipped and degraded our 
stately ‘* Master” and our simple ‘*‘ Mistress” 
(the latter in a twofold manner), and must needs 
put up with the consequences. But when the 
thought is, as Adam Bede’s good angel Dinah 
says, ** borne in upon me,” I can not refrain from 
lingering regretfully over the sweetly spoken 
** M’sieu” and **‘ Madame,” the echoes of which 
come to my ears from la belle France. 








OUR BALL DRESSES. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
E were just talking about that ball when 
Chester came into the room, longing to 
go as girls will long for gayeties while the world 
lasts; but we had nothing that was in the least 
fit to wear, and after turning and twisting and 
holding every thing to the light a dozen times, 
finally we had sat down in the middle of the 
room, with all our dead-and-gone folderols about 
us—littlc enough at the most, and too limp, too 
torn, too worthless, to do any thing at all; and 
I believe Julia could have cried with vexation to 
think that her dancing days were over just be- 
cause she had nothing to dance in. 

As for me, I didn’t mind so much. I was older 
than Jule; but she was young, and was a beauty, 
with her clear creamy skin, her dark languishing 
Southern eyes, her hair rolling away in great silky 
ringlets as black and as splendid as the Cartha- 
ginian women’s hair; and of course it wasn’t in 
flesh and blood, at least such beautiful flesh and 
blood, to see the cup of pleasure passing by with- 
out a protest. 

** That's right, girls,” said Chester. ‘* Rubbing 
up your bangles and spangles. ‘There's more de- 
pends on your going to that ball than you dream 
of in your philosophy.” 

** For goodness’ sake, what do you mean, Ches- 
ter?” said I. ‘* We've no more idea of going to 
the ball than we have of going up in a balloon!” 

** Very well,” said Chester, quite ready to be 
nettled by any thing; ‘‘then J shall go up in a 
balloon, that’s all.” 

**Why, Chester, how absurd! What in the 
world are you talking about? How in the world 
can we go to the ball ?” 

**You know we can’t go,” said Jule, keeping 
back her tears with an effort. ‘ We haven't any 
thing—” 

‘* Nothing to wear, Miss M‘Flimsy, I suppose,” 
said Chester. ‘* Well, the room looks as if you 
hadn’t. What in wonder are all these things on 
the chairs and the lounge aad the bed ?” 

** That,” said I, holding it up, ‘‘ was once a 
pink silk, You, my dear brother, spilled a bowl 
of soup down the back breadths, and [ spilled a 
glass of wine over the front breadths, and four- 
score mantua-makers and fourscore more can't 
make that pink silk what it was before.” 

“That,” said Jule then, beginning to laugh, 
**was once a black lace. Colonel Hennessey 
trod upon it here, Captain Malvern trod upon it 
there, Miss Gray stumbled on it in this place, 
Captain Malvern’s sword went through it in that 
place—” 

**T see,” said Chester. ‘It looks like a bat- 
tle flag that has been through the war. Do you 
mean to say, gitls, that you really haven't any 
thing you can wear?” 

** Nothing,” said Julia, turning the palms of 
her pretty hands down, ‘‘ We had just come to 
that melancholy conclusion when you entered, 
and I, for one, was ready to cry, for I wanted so 
to dance with General Massinger and confound 
Matty Belt, and now, it seems, Matty Belt will 
dance with him and confound me!” 

“Well, no matter,” said I. ‘‘ Our turn will 
come again, And it would be the height of folly 
in this state of your affairs, Chester, for us to be 
getting any thing new.” You see, we were de- 
pendent on our brother Chester, and our brother 
Chester was just now on the verge of bankruptcy. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference about the 
folly,” said Chester. ‘‘I'd do it if I could, but 
Ican’t. I need every cent I have, and I suppose 
your ball dresses, at the least, would cost a hun- 
dred dollars.” And Chester sat down on a chair, 
and laid his head on his hands across the back 
of it, and groaned. And that was more than 
Jule or I could bear, and he had a sister on either 
side of him directly, with an arm over his neck, 
caressing him, and calling him kind names, for 
he was all we had, and we loved him to distrac- 


tion. 

“Well, girls,” said Chester, presently—he was 
such a merry soul that nothing but the peine 
Sorte et dure could have kept his laugh down 
permanently—‘“‘ I'll tell you all about it. You 
see, this General Massinger—I've no doubt he’s 
a great brute—is coming here to let out the con- 
tract for the fort”—we lived in a frontier town, 
and government was about building a fort on the 
heights, where a regiment had been quartered in 
rude barracks for a year—‘‘ and the whole of it 
is,” said Chester, ‘‘ that if I get that contract I 
shall be all right, and go on to fortune, and if I 
can't get it I shall go to the dogs!” 
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** And what has our going to the ball to do 
with that?” I cried. 

** Every thing! If you stay away, or go shab- 
bily, then the state of my affairs will be guessed, 
and none but you and Aunt Creamer know a 
word about it now. I’ve done my best to keep 
it dark till this thing’s tided over. So if I'm 
thought to stand all right, my chance of the con- 
tract is as good as my neighbor's, and as for the 
rest,” said Chester, a little ashamed, and grow- 
ing red, ‘‘ why, I am so desperate, and need it 
so badly to keep me afloat, and—and you know 
kissing goes by favor—” 

‘** And, in short, you mean Jule’s beauty to 
captivate the general's good-will,” I said. 

** And your sense,” answered Chester. 

** Well, dear me!" I exclaimed. ‘I wonder 
if there isn’t any thing we can do—” 

** I’m sure I'd rather go in an Indian blanket,” 
cried Jule, “than have any thing hinder your get- 
ting it.” 

“It would ruin me to have you go in an In- 
dian blanket,” groaned Chester. ‘*‘ Well, I must 
be off. And, girls, you must contrive some- 
thing.” 

‘I'll set my wits at work, Chester darling, 
and if there’s any way—” 

“If you set ycur wits to work, Kate, you'll 
find a way,” said he, as he went out. 

I began to take up the forlorn finery to put it 
out of sight, and I said to Jule, ‘‘ We might as 
well rip these things, at any rate, for linings and 
bonnets. If you'll rip that old black lace, we 
can find enough edging to do something. I can 
piece the parts, thank Heaven, and Miss More, 
who taught me lace stitch! What a waste! 
I'm afraid we've been very extravagant. There, 
while you're doing that, I'll rip these old book- 
muslins—they're the color of London smoke. 
What beauties they were—so snowy and pure! 
Dear me! they might have been done up if we'd 
had time. But it would take a month to bleach 
them.” 

‘They're all out of style,” said Jule. ‘‘We 
couldn’t wear them, anyway. Just look at those 
skirts—they'd curtain windows !” 

And while she was speaking, an idea came, 
and I ran right over and hugged her. 

‘* Kate Cameron, have you lost your senses ?” 
cried Jule. 

** Jule,” said I, ‘‘ I’ve found our ball dresses.” 
And leaving her to work out the problem, I ran 
down to the store closet, where we kept the herbs 
that our well-to-do aunt Creamer used to send us 
every fall when it came over her that she should 
do something for her brother’s orphans. And 
sure enough, there was a bunch of saffron the 
size of Cinderella's pumpkin. And then I went 
to the laundry-room and investigated the indigo. 
There was bluing enough to make a sky for a 
June day. And I put that saffron to steep in 
the big brass kettle, and I made a pot of bluing 
as blue as blue ink. Then Iran up stairs again, 
and sat down like a machine to my ripping, and 
I ripped the two dresses and picked out every 
thread before Chester came home to dinner. 

“Well, girls,” said he. ‘‘ Any success ?” 

** Success!” cried Jule. ‘‘ That depends on 
what you call success. Kate has succeeded in 
tearing to pieces a wilderness of soiled muslin, 
and acting like a madwoman over every breadth 
as she shook it out, and in making me prick my 
fingers till the whole ten of them bled getting 
that black edging off of the bobbinet.” 

** Jule,” said I, ‘* great minds originate ; little 
minds attend to details.” 

** That portends—” began Chester. 

** Nothing,” said I. ‘*I don’t know how it 
will tarn out. It only means I am making the 
effort.” 

** Well, if one fails, try another,” said Chester. 
**Something must do. Now, Kate, I rely on 
you, even if, as a last extremity, you have to run 
in debt. I sha’n’t see you again till the night 
of the ball, for the town is making such a how- 
do-you-do over this affair of getting the fort lo- 
cated here that they've sent a committee to re- 
ceive the general, and of course I had to get on 
that committee, or I should have been left high 
and dry. And, as it happens, there's to be a ball 
at the place where we take him up, so [ have to 
carry an evening dress with me; and the gener- 
al’s party puts up here at the hotel at the other 
end of the town, so that I sha'n’t be able to come 
home to dress, and sha’n't see you till I meet you 
on the floor.” 

‘*Why, Chester, you don't mean so! 
are we to do?” 

‘*OQne of the managers—Barnes, I guess— 
will come for you. It will be all right—it will 
be all right if I find you there.” 

Poe And if you don’t?” said Jule, rather woe- 


gone. 

“* There'll be no help for it. But in that case 
I may as well give up hope. The whole thing 
turns on somebody's luck, and my luck must be 
to have my sisters the handsomest and best- 
dressed women at the ball. You are the best 
dancer in the round world, Kate, anyway !” 

So Chester was off the next morning, and I 
was at my work, And every scrid of that mus- 
lin that had been in my dress I dipped into the 
bluing, and dipped and dipped again. And ev- 
ery breadth that had been in Jule’s I dipped in 
the saffron. And wringing wet as they were, I 
spread them on the ironing-table, and pressed 
them out with hot irons Thyself. And when, 
just before lunch, I came into the sewing-room, 
pushing Bridget before like a stalking-horse la- 
den with the result of my morning's work, Jule 
threw down the scissors and sprang to her feet 
with a cry of rapture, ‘‘ How lovely! how per- 
fectly lovely! Oh, Kate, what a head you have!” 
For there was my old soiled muslin an exquisite 
blue, sheer and transparent as an autumn haze, 
and there was Jule’s, that deep gold-color that 
in the evening would be a delicate straw as soft 
as some cloud before sunset. 

**Now,” said I, ‘we have to cut and make 
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these ourselves, to save dress-makers’ gossip, and 
there’s enough blue satin to trim mine, and the 
black lace will tiiin yours; and we'll do very 
well, with the scarlet feather rose at your breast, 
and the half-blown ones in your hair, and your 
beautiful neck more beautiful for the lovely sim- 
plicity of no necklace, and my collar-bones hid- 
den by the Roman pearls.” For our real jewel- 
ry was with Aunt Creamer, who had Jet us have 
some money on it, in order that the house might 
go on as usual, and Bridget, and consequently 
our neighbor’s Bridget and our neighbor, not 
know of our difficulties. 

We lost few minutes in those two days, and 
the only time we breathed the air was when, 
after dark, we ran to the haberdashery for some 
thread. We had to pass Matty Belt’s door, and 
heard her bidding Mrs. Newman good-by, ‘‘I 
don’t believe the Camerons are going,” said she. 
“* At any rate, if they are, they're not going to 
make much of an appearance, for I don’t be- 
lieve they have a new thing!” 

** Aha!” said I to Jule, as we ran on. 

But work as we might, we had to send the 
carriage away, with orders to return in an hour, 
when it came to take us to the ball; and when 
it did return, [ ran down stairs, pinning the blue 
Brazilian butterfly into my hair as I went, and 
drawing on my gloves in the carriage—they were 
a pair of Jule’s, that I had seized in my hurry, 
and were so small that I was half wild for fear 
I shouldn’t get them on at all, and half wild with 
their pinching when I had them on. And the 
consequence was, we entered the room long after 
every one else, and were observed and scanned 
and criticised ten times as hotly as if we had 
come in with the crowd. Well, we could afford 
it; and people who are used to it can hear an 
approving murmur run round a room when no- 
body has spoken a word. ‘‘ By George!” said 
Chester, when he had made his way to us, and 
was pretending to write on my programme. 
** How did you doit? It is perfect! You look 
like a June morning, and Jule like an October 
sunset! Remember,” he said aloud, ‘‘I must 
have one waltz with you!” It does a girl so 
much social good to have an eligible brother who 
appreciates her! 

‘**You dear creatures!” said Matty Belt, join- 
ing us—it was always her cue to praise you to 
your face. ‘* What exquisite dresses, and what 
style! Where did you get them? ‘They never 
were made in this country!” And at that mo- 
ment Chester was introducing to me a military 
and mustached piece of splendor. I didn’t hear 
whom, and somebody else was doing the same 
thing to Jule, and we were whirling away to the 
music of the regiment bands—delicious music, it 
seemed to me. 

And what a fairy-like scene it was—a great 
temporary ball-room, its sides broken into al- 
coves, where the ices were set out, by the great 
fir-trees brought from the forest, over which a 
frosty light streamed, and its height canopied 
with flags, except where in the central ceiling a 
great chandelier and its reflectors shed down ra- 
diance through clouds of rosy gauze. ‘They could 
do things very prettily in that town, for, being so 
remote from a metropolis, they had to depend on 
themselves for pleasure, and balls and parties, 
if they were not so frequent as in great cities, 
were almost as stately, and were quite frequent 
enough, goodness knows! 

When the first dance was over, Jule and I ex- 
changed partners, and then my first partner came 
back ; and it was all so rapidly done, with the lit- 
tle promenade between the dances, that I had 
no time to look on my card, and only saw Matty 
Belt dancing away in great feather with a pomp- 
ous-looking old fellow—General Massinger, I sup- 
posed—I didn’t know the symbols of all the stars 
and garters yet, as we had had nobody beyond 
a colonel in town before—and I wondered when 
Jule and I were ever going to be presented to the 
great man, and if we should have any chance, 
when we were, to influence him the first atom in 
Chester’s favor. And then as my partner took 
me under the fir-trees for an ice, I wished there 
were no such thing as a General Massinger, and 
that I might dance with my partner all night— 
not that he was the best dancer in existence, but 
he was the most delightful person. He had been 
with his chief in all the great battles, and could 
tell in his modest manner such thrilling things 
about them, as I pressed him—aids-de-camp gal- 
loping about the field see so much, he said—and 
he had been round the world, too. He was a 
slender man, not very tall, not looking much like 
a soldier, except for his erect air and glittering 
eye, and with a pale olive skin and a triste black 
mustache that gave him a hardly more than boy- 
ish beauty. 

‘**T must have a waltz with you, Miss Camer- 
on,” said he. ‘‘I heard your brother wanting 
one; and when it comes to that, I know how a 
sister waltzes!” 

“T am afraid my waltzes are all taken,” said 
I; for Captain Malvern and one and another had 
come begging for a waltz and writing down their 
names at every opportunity, so far. ‘* Chester 
won't have one either; but he and I can waltz 
together any time; he is a splendid waltzer, but 
then he does every thing else just as well.” And 
then, before I knew it, I was going on talking 
in my rapturous way of Chester and his doings, 
and had told <I] the story about his building 
the bridge where the freshets—that last only a 
few hours, but are furious while they do last— 
had carried away every other bridge that had 
ever been thrown across the river before its tim- 
bers were fairly laid: but Chester had gotten all 
his materials on the spot, and had dammed the 
river above, and kept his men at work in relays 
by day and night, and had driven the last bolt 
just as the equinoctial burst; and word came 
that a rascal had tampered with the dam, and 
Chester said, no harm done ; and when the fresh- 
et came roaring down, he slung himself up among 
the trusses out of reach of the water, and sat there 





in the middle of the bridge, with the whirlpoul. 
boiling round it and running over it, white wiih 
foam, for four hours, till the river fell a little, aud 
the bridge had not even trembled. ‘‘'That’s the 
man,” said my partner, “that the Department 
wants to build its fort!” 

**Oh,” I said, ‘* if you would tell General Mas- 
singer so!” And he looked at me a moment, 
and then he laughed, and then the music sound- 
ed for another waltz, and somebody claimed me, 
and I went from one to another; but nobody 
brought me Matty Belt’s pompous partner, and 
I began to despair for Chester, and to feel my 
face burning; and when my first partner came 
for me again, much as I wanted to dance with 
him, | wanted more to tell him ‘to go and bring 
me that pompous person whose buttons looked 
as if they would fly off if he took another step. 
And at last I seized Chester as he was going by, 
and whispered, hurriedly, ‘‘ How am I to do you 
any good if you don’t introduce me to General 
Massinger? I haven't spoken to him yet—and 
there’s Jule coming with that aid-de-camp—he's 
perfectly delightful, the most delightful man I 
ever met—but that’s no way to get what you 
want!” And Chester looked at me stupefied a 
moment; and then, in spite of all decorum, he 
burst into a ringing laugh, and I put my hand 
out suddenly and caught his arm, and with tie 
motion my glove gave one great rip from the tip 
of the middle finger to the wrist, and my hand 
came through. My hand? A pale green hand 
that might have been three months under-ground 
—a hand that looked fit for a ghoul! I had 
known all about the work of the blue and yellow 
dye before I came, but I thought my gloves would 
ee it, and had never counted on such an acci- 

ent. : 

Chester flung his handkerchief across my hand 
quickly as legerdemain; and then Jule, close by 
now—what with the anxiety and work and con- 
finement at home, what with the heat and dan- 
cing here, and what with that sight—I do believe 
it was with that sight—reeled and fell, and was 
carried out fainting. And of course I went with 
her; and we went to bed in despair—not having 
been introduced at all to the pompous personage 
—and cried ourselves to sleep. 

The next morning Chester came in and brought 
my delightful partner with him. ‘* Kate,” said 
he, ‘‘ allow me to introduce General Massinger !” 
And then he went off into more laughing. And 
I told him how I had stained my hands, but 
didn’t tell him the reason why. And I might go 
on repeating all the happy things that happened 
then from day to day—but there he comes now 
—and the long and short of it is, that, thanks to 
our ball dresses, Chester got his contract, and 
General Massinger got—me! 








HERBACEOUS PLANTS WITH 
INTERESTING FOLIAGE. 


N a preceding article we gave notes of the 
more interesting hardy shrubs having varie- 
gated or curious foliage. We now proceed to 
give similar notes of hardy herbaceous and an- 
nual plants of similar character, commencing 
with those that are hardy or do not necessarily 
require protection in winter, although all her- 
baceous plants are the better for having two or 
three inches of long litter or leaves thrown over 
them in winter. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS WITH 
INTERESTING FOLIAGE, 


Acorus gramineus variegatus.—A species of cala- 
mus from China; has long narrow leaves edged with 
bright yellow. 5 ln variegatus has long, stiff, 
— leaves striped with white and edged with rose- 
color. 

Macleaya cordata.—Is a ays pe plant from 
China, growing four or five feet high, with large, deep- 
ly cut, glancous green leaves, the stems terminated 
with large panicles of small whitish flowers. M. yed- 
doensis is a Japanese species of stronger growth and 
still more glaucous foliage. Both these plants should 
be grown in groups by themselves, for if the roots are 
cut in spading the bed, they throw up innumerable 
offsets ; every half inch of the roots will make a plant. 

Helianthus orygalis.—A species of sunflower, with 
long narrow leaves and yellow flowers; it is of strong 
growth and very graceful habit, suitable for the centre 
of a group. 

Erythrocete palmatifida.—A strong-growing plant. 
with large palmate leaves, the stems curiously spotted 
with purple dots. It is of striking appearance, but 
should be used for the centre of a group. 

Ulalia japonica.—A superb, strong-growing, reed- 
like grass, with long leaves striped with white. The 
panicles of bloom when ripe assume the graceful curled 
appearance of ostrich feathers. It should be grown as 
a solitary specimen plant. 

wing, reed-like 


Arundo donaz ee tall 
plant, with leaves at — with white. It should be 
used as a centre plant in a up, and in winter pro- 
tected by a thick covering of leaves. 

Yucca filamentosa.—Has long bayonet-formed leaves, 
witl needle poiuts and curious thread-like processes 
on th. edges of the leaves. It throws up flower-stems 
from three to five feet high, producing large num- 
bers of greenish-white, wax-like flowers. It should be 
grown as a single specimen or in groups of five or 
more. 

Bambusa yortuneti.—Is a dwarf bamboo, with striped 

ives, growing about a foot _ A very elegant 
plant; and as it propagates readily, very suitable for 
torminz an edging around groups on the lawn. 

Iris japonica variegata.—An elegant species of iris, 
with broad long leaves with wide stripes of milk white. 

Pull’ ia officinalis (L t).—Has large sca- 
brous leaves, singularly spotted with white spots; an- 
other species, P. grandiflora, sometimes inserted in 
the catalogues as P. maculata, is similarly marked, 
The flowers of both are of a beautiful blue color. 

Erianthus ravenne (Ravenna grass).—A or | - 
like grass, throwing up flower-stems four to six feet 
high, should be grown in ups of five or six, or as 
the central plant in a mixed group. It is an excellent 
substitute for the Pampas grass, which is not hardy. 

Arum dracunculus.—A curious plant, with large pal- 
mate leaves, growing from two to three feet high, 
the stems are curiously spotted and marked with black 
spots, like the belly of some serpents. 

Sedum sieboldii.—A dwarfish, elegantly variegated 

lant; the leaves are glaucous green, with an orange 
Ploveh in the centre, and red border. It makes a very 
pretty edging. 

Hoteia japonica variegata.—A variegated form of the 
well-known Spire@a japonica of the en oer It has 
bright glossy green Jeavee with large yellowish white 
stripes ae their divisions. It is one of the finest 
herbaceous plants. 

Symphytum peregrinum.—An elegant plant, with 
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large glaucous green leaves margined with a broad 


band of yellow. 

Me rotundifolia variegata.—A_ ‘ies of balm, 
with elegantly variegated leaves; will do well under 
the shade of trees. 

Salvia officinalis tricolor.—A variety of the common 
garden sage, with the grayish-green leaves tinted with 
yellowish-white and rose-color. It is useful as an 
edging plant, as well as in single specimens, as it bears 
clipping. ’ 

Fu ia.—A genus set off from the Hemerocallis, the 
day-lily of our gardens being a type. There are at 
least a dozen species and varieties, every one of which 
is desirable. The foliage is very effective, and distinct 
in character, and in some of the varieties is bordered, 
striped, or tinted with various shades of green, white, 
or yellow, contrasting finely with that of other plants. 

Phioxes.—Ot these there are three or more varieties 
with variegated foliage, viz., P. tricolor, P. paniculata 
variegata, and P. salterii variegata, 


ANNUALS WITH CURIOUS FOLIAGE. 


Amaranthus.—Of this genus the most striking and 
effective are, A. tricolor, the well-known Joseph's-coa 
with its foliage variegated with green, scarlet, an 
yellow; A. giganteus, with the leaves tinted or washed 
with red; A. sanguineus, with blood-red leaves; A. 
bicolor, with light green leaves spetted or striped with 
clear yellow ; ys bicolor ruber, with the stems and un- 
der side of the leaves scarlet, and the upper sides of a 
deep reddish-violet mixed with green; and A. melan- 
cholicus ruber, with shining rosy red leaves. <A. sa- 
licifolius is a novelty of the present year; it grows 
about three feet high, and branches out close to the 

und, assuming a pyramidal form; the leaves are 
long and narrow; the lower ones are of a bronzy 
green color, but the terminal leaves are of a bright 
orange-red color, forming elegant plumes. On account 
of its graceful habit and general appearance, it has re- 
ceived the name of “fountain plant.” 

Euphorbia variegata has grayish-green leaves. mar- 
bled with white. 

illa nankinensis has the leaves blackish-purple 
on the lower side and bronzy purple on the upper side. 
A variety of this plant has the leaves blotched and 
marked with carmine. 

Ricinus, or Castor-oil Bean.—Of this genus several 
are remarkable for the size they attain, and others for 
the color of the stems and foliage; they produce mag- 
nificent effects, giving quite a tropical air to the gar- 
den. We name six of the most distinct: R. borboni- 
ensis arboreus grows fifteen feet high, with very large 
foliage; R. giganteus grows twelve feet high, has im- 
mense leaves; R. africanus albidus grows eight feet 
high, with stems and leaves of silvery whiteness; R. 
sanguineus has the stems and leaves and its large 
bunches of fruit of a reddish-purple color, it grows 
about eight feet high; R. tricolor grows seven feet 
high, and has .reddish-brown stems, and large fruit, 
dark green, spotted with brown; R. minor grows 
about five feet high, and has glaucescent foliage. They 
require very rich soil, and should be arranged in groups 
by themselves. 

Wigandia caracasana.—Is a very striking plant, 

wing about six feet high, with leaves three feet 
ong and eighteen inches wide; another species (W. 
vigieri) has superb glaucous foli 

ea caragua vari —Is a species of Indian corn 
with striped leaves ; it is very elegant, but should not 
be allowed to tassel, as then it becomes rusty-looking. 

Variegated Kale.—Of this culin: vegetable more 
than a dozen distinct ornamental varieties can be had, 
the colors of the leaves being of numerous shades of 
color, either self or variegated, some being crimson, 

urple, or white, at the same time the leaves are cu- 
riously fringed or frizzled. They are well worth cul- 
tivating. 


PLANTS OF CURIOUS FOLIAGE THAT REQUIRE 
PROTECTION IN WINTER. 

Of this class the Cannas take the lead, as they are a 
magnificent stately class of plants. We note six of 
the finest sorts: C sebrina has beautiful zebra-striped 
foliag a five feet high; C. discolor has very 
large foliage, veined with —- of strong growth, 
from six to eight feet high; C. nigricans has very 
dark leaves, about four feet high; C. anneii has crim- 
son flowers and elegant foliage, about three feet high; 
C. coccinea vera, with scarlet flowers, two feet high; 
and C. compacta elegantissima, with large reddish-yel- 
low flowers, about two feet high. 

Colocasia (Caladium) eaculentum.—A very striking 
foliaged plant, when of full size being from four to 
five feet high: the immense a leaves will 
sometimes attain the size of four feet long and thirt 
inches wide; they are of a light green color, beautiful- 
ly veined and variegated with dark green. The roots 
should be packed in dry sand, and kept in a warm dry 
cellar. There are other exquisitely beautiful species 
and varieties of caladiums, but they require wintering 
in a warm greenhouse. 

Bytrncetegs hana rns lant, bear- 
ing large spikes of crimson flowers. It makes an ele- 
gant plant for the centre of a bed. It can be safelv 
wintered in a dry cellar free from frost by putting it 
in a box or tub with some moderately dry earth; and 
the Cannas can be treated in the same way. 


We have thus at some length indicated the 
leading and most distinct of the hardy shrubs 
and plants with variegated and remarkable foli- 
age. To these, of course, may be added the 
many varieties of Coleus, Achyranthes, Altenan- 
theras, Centaurias, Cincranias, and other plants 
of similar character used as bedding-out plants, 
but as these require greenhouse protection in win- 
ter, we have not included them, as our article is 
only intended for those who have not such a 
luxury. The planting of such hardy shrubs and 
plants as we have indicated for the purpose of 
forming groups has never, that we are aware of, 
been attempted. Were it successfully carried 
out, it would form a novel feature in flower gar- 
dening, and be very striking in its effect, espe- 
cially upon lawns, where the greensward would 
form an admirable setting for them, showing 
them off to great advantage. We advise our 
gardening-loving friends to try it. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresPponpenT. ] 


A good Verdict.—How to make Coal dearer, not near- 
er.—Shirley Brooks. 
HAT “fat rogue,” Arthur Orton, has at last 
got his deserts in the exact measure which 
I ventured to forecast for him many months ago. 
After consulting together, not upon the fact, of 
course, but on the form of their verdict, for ex- 
actly one quarter of an hour, their one hundred 
and eighty days’ consideration of this matter 
brought the jury to the following conclusion: 
‘Ist. We find that the defendant is not Roger 
Charles Doughty Tichborne. 2d. We find that 
the defendant has not seduced Lady Radcliffe ; 
and further, we find that there is not the slight- 
est evidence that Roger Tichhorne was ever 
guilty of any undue familiarity with Lady Rad- 
cliffe whatever (applause in court). 3d. We find 
that the defendant is Arthur Orton.” 
Nothing can be more complete and satisfactory 
than this dénouement of one of the most infa- 
mous conspiracies ever exposed in a law court; 





but the jury—than which a more intelligent 
twelve were never put in a box, notwithstand- 
ing the fears that were expressed of its composi- 
tion*—has earned yet another meed of gratitude 
from all right-thinking persons by adding to their 
verdict this rider, that ‘‘ the charges of bribery, 
conspiracy, and undue influence made against 
the prosecution in this case are utterly devoid 
of foundation, and that they regret exceedingly 
the violent language and demeanor of the lead- 
ing counsel of the defendant in his attacks upon 
the prosecution and upon several of the witnesses 
produced in the case.” And so ends, as it should 
end, the greatest scandal in connection with the 
administration of the law that has occurred with- 
in my memory. ‘The “fat rogue” never moved 
a muscle throughout the last terrible ‘* charge” 
of the Lord Chief Justice, except to smile when 
any particular enormity of fraud or lying was 
being brought home to him; and he took his 
sentence with the same sedate immobility. On 
none, however, but ‘‘ fanatics and fools”—and 
perhaps a knave or two—will this innocent de- 
meanor weigh a feather. We all know that 
for the last four years he has been personating 
a dead man with the object of defrauding a liv- 
ing child. If what I told you of the wine bill 
found among Sir Henry Tichborne’s papers be 
true (and I have little doubt it is true), this man 
had the same blood in his veins as that child 
against whose rights he plotted, which, if to some 
it may appear a mitigation of his offense, to me 
appears an aggravation; and when we take into 
consideration the cruelty with which he attacked 
the characters of innocent men and women, sim- 
ply because they stood in the way of his felonious 
design, the common phrase that ‘‘ hanging is 
too good for him” seems literally to apply to Ar- 
thur Orton. ‘That the ignorant populace have 
so long stood by him is not to be wondered at 
by those who are students of human nature. 
‘*The charge,” says Macaulay, speaking of the 
lasting popular faith in the Duke of Monmouth, 
‘* which may with justice be brought against the 
common people is not that they are inconstant, 
but that they almost invariably choose their fa- 
vorite so ill that their constancy is a vice and 
not a virtue.” 

Just now, under a Conservative government, 
not only the ‘‘common people,” but all ex- 
ponents of their opinions, are rather at a dis- 
count, and I am sorry to say that one of the two 
working-men’s members who have been return- 
ed to the House of Commons has been making 
a very foolish speech. Some days ago three 
thousand Scotch miners passed a resolution that 
they would only work three days a week, in or- 
der to diminish the output of coal, and there- 
by to enhance its value, and this gentleman has 
been fool enough to indorse their sentiments. 
Now considering that miners, though undoubt- 
edly doing hard work, are better paid for it than 
any other class of the community who live by 
manual labor, and that cheap coal is above all 
things the necessity of the poor, this utterance 
has been receiv.d with universal resentment. 
True, as the Times points out, the speaker does 
but fall into the same error that all the aristo- 
cratic champions of dear bread (including Sir 
Robert Peel himself) labored under a quarter 
of a century ago; but it gives the world but 
small assurance of the wisdom of ‘‘ the work- 
ing-man” to learn that he is just that period be- 
hind it in political intelligence. His theory is as 
old and as worthless as that of the regraters who 
kept their corn in stacks while the people starved 
(from which, by-the-bye, we get ‘* curmudgeon” 
out of ‘corn merchant”), and if put into practice 
by all who wish to be rich and idle would make 
every thing ruinously dear. The cure nowadays 
lies, fortunately, ready to our hands in the prin- 
ciple of co-operation, which is cheapening neces- 
saries to us all in the most wonderful manner— 
and, indeed, we have already co-operative coal 
mines—but there are some cases where even that 
panacea would not avail. Without wishing to 
harrow the human mind unnecessarily, I might 
put for example the supposititious case of some 
R. Kemble refusing to write more than one 
**Gossip” per annum, in order to render such 
contributions priceless. You might, of course, 
institute a co-operative company of Gossip writers 
to circumvent him, but the gennine article—that 
is, his article—would be practically unprocurable. 

We have had dreadful reports lately of the 
poverty of Louis Kossuth, late Dictator of -Hun- 
gary. He was said to be teaching languages for 
a france an hour in Turin, and living in a four- 
pair back on bread and garlic. What induces 
persons to insert such lies, calculated to pain 
every feeling breast, it is impossible to tell. It 
was felt to be a disgrace to human nature that 
the man who had refused a free-will offering of 
60,000 crowns, whose patriotism is above sus- 
picion, whose eloquence even in the English 
tongue, which he learned from Shakspeare’s 
works in an Austrian prison, was unsurpassable 
(Mr. Cobden told me he was the greatest speaker 
he had ever heard), should %n his old age be thus 
struggling for a crust. And now a personal 
friend of the old hero has written to say that 
Kossuth is in comfortable though far from af- 
fluent circumstances, and set our minds at rest 
and closed our half-opened purses. Instead of 
Kossuth being in a four-pair back, he is in a 
first-floor front, with a pretty garden. 

The story reminds me of two “self-made” 
brothers of my acquaintance, one of whom is 
always boasting of his previous low estate, which 
the other would fain forget. ‘‘ Jack,” says the 
latter, ‘‘is always telling folks how we two boys 
walked barefoot into London, whereas, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we came in a fly.” 

Shirley Brooks, the editor of Punch, is dead. 
He was, if not a first-class writer, still a very en- 





* [believe it was the first of the “‘ mixed juries,” i. ¢., 
ey composed of gentlemen, half of traders, under 
e new act. 
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tertaining one. His Aspen Court was a good 
novel, and his Miss Violet and her Offers—not 
mentioned, I perceive, by-the-bye, by any of his 
would-be biographers—is perhaps the best serial, 
save Mrs. Caudle’s Lectures, which ever appeared 
in our great comic paper. But his chief excel- 
lence lay in his happy hitting off, as a ‘* London 
correspondent” to country papers, the news of 
the day. The column called ‘‘ Nothing in the 
Papers,” so familiar to readers of the [//ustrated 
London News, was by his pen, but scarcely af- 
fords an example of his best efforts. The read- 
ers of many a Northern and Southern journal 
far from the metropolis have been kept better 
informed of the sayings and doings in town, 
thanks to Shirley Brooks, for years than Lon- 
doners themselves. The editorship of Punch is 
a serious matter, though its pages are so light. 
Indeed, some have said that its influence for 
good or ill is scarcely less than that of the Times 
itself. And it has been always fortunate in its 
editors. None, it is true, have possessed the 
genius of that laughing philosopher Douglas Jer- 
rold, one of its founders as well as its first chief ; 
but Mark Lemon had great qualifications for the 
post, and Shirley Brooks was a worthy successor. 
From the popularity of Happy Thoughts, some 
suppose that Mr. Burnand will now be made ed- 
itor; but there are several reasons which mili- 
tate against such an appointment, one of which 
would alone be fatal to it: he is a convert; or 
pervert (which you will), to ultramontane Roman 
Catholicism, a very bad complaint for an editor 
of Punch to suffer from. The opinion of those 
who ought to be well informed in such matters 
is that the mantle of Shirley Brooks will fall on 
Mr. Percival Leigh, the writer of the letterpress 
to Doyle’s Pepy’s Diary and to the Adventures 
of Brown, Jones, and Robinson Abroad. 
R. Kemsxe, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE funeral of Charles Sumner took place at 
King’s Chapel, Boston, on the afternoon of 
Monday, March 16. Previous to the removal 
of the body from Washington, appropriate serv- 
ices were held in the Senate-chamber of the 
Capitol. The remains were first carried to the 
Rotunda, and placed upon a dais, the casket be- 
ing covered with beautiful flowers arranged in 
emblematic devices. An immense crowd throng- 
ed the Capitol, and the mourning symbols, which 
were profusely displayed every where, were not 
more marked than the sad faces of the multi- 
tude. At mid-day the body was removed to the 
Senate-chamber, whence, after religious services, 
it was borne to the cars, accompanied by a dele- 
gation from the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives. There were few delays made by the fu- 
neral train on its route to the dead Senator's 
early home; but in every place through which 
it passed there were marked demonstrations of 
sorrowing respect. The reception of the hon- 
ored dead in Boston was impressive. The tokens 
of personal grief were every where visible among 
the multitude that followed the body to the 
State House. During Sunday and the morning 
of Monday the casket remained in Doric Hall, 
whither poured an incessant crowd. The floral 
decorations were profuse, and every hour new 
gifts of flowers from loving hands found a place 
near the casket. King’s Chapel also contained 
a profusion of flowers arranged in every con- 
ceivable combination, all beautiful, but so vari- 
ous as to render detailed description almost im- 
possible. Mrs. Julia Hastings, of California, the 
only surviving sister of Mr. Sumner, telegraphed 
to Miss Maud Howe, the daughter of Dr. 8. G. 
Howe, of Boston, a detailed description of a 
beautiful wreath and cross, to be placed in her 
name on her brother’s coffin, which was done. 
One of the most striking tributes was a cross 
seven feet high, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ From 
one who deeply mourns his loss.”” It was com- 
posed of ivy interwoven with sprays of ripened 
wheat and violets, encircled with a festoon of 
smilax androse-buds. The base was made chief- 
ly of rare ferns. Another massive cross, which 
was carried in the procession as the body was 
removed from Doric Hall to the chapel, was nine 
feet high, and composed of the choicest flow- 
ers. At the base, in a bed of white violets, were 
the words, ‘‘ A tribute from his native city and 
home.’’ The simple and beautiful burial service 
was read by Rev. Henry W. Foote, pastor of 
King’s Chapel, and followed by prayer and sing- 
ing; and then the long funeral cortége moved 
toward Mount Auburn amidst a concourse of 
sorrowing people such as has seldom been gath- 
ered in the streets of Boston. Just as the sun 
was setting the casket was consigned to the 
earth, with the Lord’s Prayer repeated by the 
chaplain of the Senate and a requiem chanted by 
forty male voices. A benediction by the Rev. 
Mr. Foote closed the last sad rites paid to the 
mortal remains of Charles Sumner. 





Victor Hugo’s new novel, Quatre-vingt-treize, 
is issued in three volumes, and will appear si- 
multaneously in ten languages. The English 
translation will be published in this country by 
Harper & Brothers. In France the price is six 
francs a volume, making the snug little sum of 
eighteen francs for the work. Notwithstanding 
this high price, there are a multitude of French- 
men glad to buy a novel by Victor Hugo, so that 
its success is certain. 


The Rey. Mr. Murray, of Park Street Church, 
Boston, has publicly announced his intention 
of taking a vacation from April 1 to October 1 
which period he will devote to entire mental 
rest. e distinctly states that he does not take 
this step because he is either a sick or a broken- 
down man—‘ that, with God’s blessing, he does 
not propose to be for forty years yet.” 


In June, 1869, three English missionaries were 
taken captive by the King of Ashantee. One of 
them having been released, reached the camp 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley, commander of the En- 
glish expedition against Ashantee, last January, 
in a wretched state of emaciation. The reports 
which this missionary, the Rev. Mr. Kuhne, 
brings of scenes which are of daily occurrence 
in Coomassie almost surpass belief. No day 
ese we without the slaughter in the streets of 
nnocent persons. Mr. Kuhne relates that there 





is a certain place where each of the past kings 
of Ashantee has a room, and where daily food 
is placed for them. Into the actual presence of 
the skeletons of the kings no one but the king 
himself ever enters. But it constantly occurs 
that the wretched mud roof of some one of these 
chambers tumbles in. Then the king himself 
goes down with the necessary laborers, and sees 
it repaired. All except the king who have thus 
been there are slaughtered. There are a variety 
of duties of this kind which, as soon as perform- 
ed under order, entail death on the workers. 





The ladies of Chicago have met with some 
discouragements in their temperance move- 
ment. A memorial to the City Council against 
the proposed repeal of the Sunday saloon-clos- 
ing ordinance had been signed by 16,000 women. 
A delegation was appointed to present it at the 
City Hall. A mob gathered, and the police was 
needed to secure their entrance. The petition 
was presented, but was not successful, and the 
ladies, on retiring, were scarcely protected from 
violence by citizens and the police. 





A French astronomer, in good faith, suggests 
signaling between the earth and Venus at the 
time of the coming transit. He considers that 
a good time to ascertain if there are not inhab- 
itants on that planet, and if so, entering into 
friendly relations with them. His reasoning is 
something as follows : Venus may be inhabited; 
if so, there may be astronomers among them. 
The passage of their planet across the solar disk 
may excite their curiosity, and they may sup- 
pose it to excite ours; so they may contrive 
some way to make signals to us just when they 
think our telescopes will be leveled at their 
world. Possibly! 





A recent lecturer on ‘‘ Food” gives this la- 
conic advice: ‘* Let women feed their husbands 
on oatmeal porridge and apples.’’ Possibly 
the husbands may have a voice in this matter. 





On the 24th of February two married daugh- 
ters of Ethan Allen Crawford, of White Mount- 
ain history, ascended Mount Washington. The 
thermometer was ten degrees below zero, and 
the wind blowing hard; but the ladies did not 
seem to mind the weather, nor their frost-bitten 
faces, any more than their gentlemen friends 
who accompanied them. They were kindly and 
warmly received by the gentlemen of the United 
States Signal Service. 


Four-wheeled cabs are referred to by the Lord 
Chief Justice, in summing up the Tichborne 
case, as ‘* those lumbering, shaky vehicles, which 
are a disgrace to a civilized country.” 





Senator Sumner filled his home with many 
rare curiosities and treasures of art. Among 
the curiosities which he valued very highly is 
the Bible used by Bunyan when he wrote his 
immortal Pilgrim’s Progress. In it is the auto- 
graph of Bunyan, while the margin is full of 
notes also in his handwriting. Another valua- 
ble literary curiosity is the manuscript poem of 
Burns’s Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled. This was 
given to Mr. Sumner by a noted Englishman, to 
whom it was presented by Burns. 





Some discouraged wives fancy they do noth- 
ing worthy when they only make a good and 
happy home. For such we quote the following 
paragraph from an exchange: 


“Tt takes a deal of brains to keep house, to make a 
home, even if you don’t do the manual labor. The 
woman who makes a perfect one puts into the work 
probably enough talent to have made a fortune. But 
if she prefers the latter result, she had best not marry. 
She may be able to do other things better, more profit- 
ably, but very few of us in this world get into just the 
place or have just the work we want. ‘There is no 
tonic better than the consciousness that one amounts 
to something.’ But we are sorry for the woman who 
thinks she does not because she only keeps house.” 





African wars are likely to increase upon the 
English. The chief of the Kossohs has burned 
a British settlement on the coast, and carried 
British subjects into slavery. An expedition 
will probably be organized against the tribe. 





The great tower proposed to be erected in 
Philadelphia in 1876 will be one thousand feet 
high. The material will be American wrought 
iron. A central tube thirty feet in diameter 
will extend through the entire length, and con- 
tain four elevators, capable of transporting about 
five hundred persons every hour. There are 
also to be spiral staircases. The estimated cost 
of this structure is one million of dollars, and 
the time allowed for its construction is one 
year. 





According to the first annual report of the 
committee on the Training School for Nurses, 
there have been seventy-three applicants who 
have presented themselves for instruction, com- 
ing from all parts of the Union. Of these, twen- 
ty-nine have been admitted to the training 
school, ten of whom have been dismissed for 
sufficient reasons. A large number of the ap- 
plicants are unwilling to devote two years to 
the business of perfecting themselves in the 
profession. It is hoped that this objection will 
be lessened as the importance of the services of 
trained nurses becomes more generally realized. 





A blinding snow-storm prevailed on the day 
when the Duke of Edinburgh and his bride 
made their entry into London. Nevertheless 
the public ceremonies which had been arranged 
were carried out, and the royal pair were greet- 
ed with enthusiasm and affection. Extensive 
preparations for their reception had been made 
at Windsor Castle. The apartments designed 
for their Royal Highnesses are elegantly fur- 
nished. For example, the bedroom and boudoir 
of the duchess are hung with crimson silk, but 
lined all through with rich white glacé silk, the 
trimmings being of the most elegant designs. 
Especial taste has been displayed in fitting up 
the boudoir. The alcove has been most beauti- 
fully arranged, being lined with fluted white glacé 
silk, with a palmette of rich white satin embossed 
with scrolls of roses, thistles, and shamrocks in 
crimson and white, this being surmounted with 
festoons of the damask satin, the centre one being 
of white satin, with the coronet and monogram 
of the duchess also most elegantly embroidered 
in crimson and white. The alcove is inclosed 
with curtains of the same damask satin, 
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SPRING TOILETTE.—{Szxz Pace 242.] 


SPRING COSTUME.—[Sex Pace 242.] 
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Fig. 1.—Macve VicoGne Fig. 2.—O.ive Green Gros GRaIN Fig. 3.—Dres§ For GIRL FROM 


Fig. 4.—Gray Povutt DE Sore Fig. 5.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 
Hovse Dress, Hovse Dress. 9 To 11 Years op. 


House Dress. 14 to 16 YEARS OLD, 


Fics. 1-5,—LADIES' AND MISSES’ SPRING HOUSE DRESSES.—[See Pace 242.) 
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ADVICE. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Sweet are the fashions of the roses 
When all the wintry winds depart, 
And every gracious bud uncloses 
The bloom and perfume in its heart. 


The snow and cream, the hues of morning, 
The golden glow and crimson blush— 

Ah! lay them on the lips of scorning, 
And bid the sneering cynic hush. 


And when the bluebird trims her feathers, 
Or the red robin tunes his throat, 

Glittering through all the fickle weathers 
‘That daunt them not in tint or note, 


When like a flash of steel-blue fire 

The hum-bird speeds his brilliant wing 
Right to his honeyed soul’s desire, 

Who bids them neither shine nor sing? 


And when the clouds of summer even 
Roll all their glory up the skies, 

And fill the azure depths of heaven 
With fires too fierce for mortal eyes, 


When pearl and rose and crimson gory 
And Tyrian blue and rainbow haze 

Flood all the earth with silent glory, 
Shall some poor critic flout the blaze? 


Ah! let the clouds and birds and blossoms 
Paint all this dull world as they will! 
And wear their brightness on your bosoms, 

Sweet maiden faces, fairer still. 


Outshine the lily in the meadow ; 
Outsing the bobolink on its stem ; 
Brighten and chase life’s dreary shadow; 
Light up its mists with flower and gem. 


Hear not the snarl and sneer behind you 
That worn and weary natures fling; 

Let youth's sweet glamour always blind you; 
Be gay and bloom: it is your spring. 


Take the dear hours so fair and fleeting, 
Bind all their garlands on your breast. 
Not mine the Winter's frosty greeting ; 
1 bid you blossom and be blessed, 


And hold the sweet Spring in your bosoms, 
Though snow at last shall crown your heads: 

Snow keeps and warms the baby blossoms, 
Safe sleeping in their little beds. 





Sie Costume. 
See illustration on page 240. 


Tuts costume is silk of two shades of mign- 
onette green, trimmed with darker velvet. The 
darker green silk skirt has two flounces in front, 
light shirred silk on the sides, and an “‘ex- 
tension flounce” behind, with bows of velvet. 
The open over-skirt of the dark shade is pleated 
to the point of the corsage behind, and held by 
velvet bows on each side. The velvet basque 
has sleeves of light silk puffs between velvet 
bands, and a velvet ruff showing light silk lining. 
Charlotte Corday bonnet, with silk-pleated front, 
velvet scarf, green plume, and an Isabelle rose. 
Pale lemon-colored gloves. 


Spring Toilette. 
See illustration on page 240. 

Turs fanciful toilette for afternoon and dinner 
shows the fashionable French contrast of color, 
viz., rose and green. First there is a dress of 
green silk, with pleated skirt and sleeveless 
corsage. The longest over-skirt is of white 
China crape with roses upon it, and one of the 
new scarfs and a sash are of the same material. 
A second over-skirt is of striped rose and green 
foulard, made square, open up the back, and 
edged with lace. The hanging square sleeves 
are also of the striped fabric. Flowing lace un- 
der-sleeves. 


Blue Faille Evening Dress. 
See illustration on page 241. 


Tus trained evening dress is made of pale 
blue faille, and trimmed with a ruffle and folds 
of the material, and with white lace. Chemise 
Russe and sleeves of silk tulle and lace. 


Green Poult de Soie Evening Dress. 
See illustration on page 241. 


Tue skirt and waist of this dress are of dark 
green poult de soie. ‘The skirt is trimmed with 
a pleated flounce, a fold and bows of the ma- 
terial, and the waist is trimmed with silk fringe. 
The over-skirt of light green poult de soie is 
trimmed with a fold of the material, satin stitch 
embroidery of silk of the same color, knotted 
silk fringe, and bows of poult de soie. Chemise 
Russe and sleeves of tulle and lace. Pink roses 
in the hair. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Spring House 
resses, Figs. 1-5. 
See mate on page 241. 

Fig. 1.—Mavve Vicoene Hovse Dress. 
This dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and 
waist, and is trimmed with kilt-pleated ruffies 
and folds of the material, and with buttons. 
Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves, 
and cuffs of fine linen. 

Fig. 2.—Oive Green Gros Grain Hovse 
Dress. The skirt of this dress is trimmed with 
kilt pleatings of dark and light olive green gros 
grain, gathered ruffles of light material, and folds 
and bows of dark gros grain. The trimming for 
the waist consists of folds and ruffies of light 
material, and revers and bows of dark gros grain. 
Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 
A black velvet bow in the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Dazess ror Grint From 9 to 11 Years 





oLp. This dress, of gray cashmere, is trimmed 
with gathered ruffles of the material, folds and 
bows of gros grain of the same color, and buckles 
and buttons of white pearl. 

Fig. 4.—Gray Pout pr Sore House Dress. 
This dress consists of a skirt and polonaise. The 
skirt is trimmed with rufiles and folds of the ma- 
terial. ‘The trimming for the polonaise consists 
of folds, buttons, and cord bands, Sash of poult 
de soie, and pleated crépe lisse fraise and under- 
sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt From 14 to 16 
Years op. ‘The kilt-pleated skirt and sleeve- 
less jacket are of brown velvet, and the over- 
skirt and waist are of white and brown striped 
foulard. 
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Book the Shirv. 
MANY CHANGES. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN WORCESTER AGAIN. 


Revsen Cutwick was in the loyal city early 
the next day. He had traveled by a roundabout 
route, catching a night mail that took him a cer- 
tain distance on his way, whereby he was ena- 
bled to start early for Worcester on the follow- 
ing morning, in search of Mary Holland. He 
passed over some superfluous ground, but he 
saved valuable time: on Monday he hoped to be 
back at his work in Drury Lane, as if nothing 
so serious had happened as the surrender of all 
claims, on his part and his cousin’s, to the estate 
at Sedge Hill. He should be happier when that 
was settled, he thought—when he had found 
Mary Holland, and surprised her by the news 
of her good fortune. Whether she deserved that 
fortune or not he did not stop to consider. She 
was a mystery to him, and would probably re- 
main so to the end of the chapter. Perhaps he 
had misjudged her—possibly she had betrayed 
Sarah Eastbell—certainly she was in league with 
Edward Peterson—and under all circumstances 
of life his father had willed that Mary Holland 
should come into the property. So be it. It 
was his father’s last wish, and it should be car- 
ried out to the letter, and in the right spirit. It 
was the one wish of his father’s that he had re- 
spected of late days, and there was a strange 
satisfaction in setting about its accomplishment. 
After all, he did not care for money, for he took 
extraordinary pains to get his father’s property 
out ofthis reach, as if to prove in his latter days 
how far he was above its temptations. 

The cathedral bells were ringing when he was 
searching in Mitcheson’s Place for Edward Pe- 
terson. The man who had leaped from the top 
window of the button factory, and broken both 
his legs, was not difficult to find—the inhabitants 
of Mitcheson’s Place knew all about him, who 
he was and where he was, and the county police 
had been watching for his convalescence for 
weeks past, in order to conduct him to safe quar- 
ters. Edward Peterson was too ill to be moved 
at present—indeed, of late days the police had 
not been vigilant, a turn for the worse having 
taken place in the sick man’s condition, and it 
being tolerably certain that he was drifting from 
the laws of his country in undue haste. 

Reuben understood the position before he had 
reached the house-—a policeman on duty in the 
street gave him the fullest particulars, when he 
was certain that Reuben was not one of the gang 
who had swamped Worcester with pewter half 
crowns—and he went up the steep and rickety 
stairs of the place, wondering if he should meet 
Miss Holland after all, and of the nature of the 
tie between her and the coiner that had taken 
her from their side to his. There could be only 
one solution to the riddle, he thought, and he 
was close upon it. 

It was the back-room of the first floor to which 
he had been directed, and where he knocked 
softly for admittance. Some one crossed the 
room lightly, opened the door, and looked hard 
at him, with the color flickering faintly on her 
cheeks. It was Mary Holland, pale and thin, 
who faced him on the landing-place, drawing 
the door behind her very carefully so that the 
whispers of their conference might not reach the 
ears of him who lay within the chamber. 

‘*You have found me at last; then?” she in- 
quired. 

They did not shake hands—the shadow of the 
past mistrust was still between them, and there 
was no getting from it in the first moments of 
their meeting. 

**You know that we have been searching for 
you—advertising for you?” said Reuben. 

‘*Yes, but I did not care to answer yet,” she 

replied. 

‘* You are attending upon Edward Peterson?” 

**My husband—yes.” 

‘“* Your husband!” repeated Reuben, slowly. 

He was prepared for the avowal; he had look- 
ed forward to this explanation, and yet it came 
to him with a surprise for which he could scarce- 
ly account. 

‘* He is wholly friendless now; he is terribly 
alone; and at the last I have found the courage 
to do my duty,” she said. 

“Then the little girl—Tots—” 


**Is mine. God bless her, yes. It was his 


promise that I should have the child back, it 
was the revelation that she lived, that kept me 
silent when my suspicions might have given a 
clew to the truths which perplexed you. To have 
betrayed him at that bitter hour was to kill my 
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little girl He swore it—and I knew how des- 
perate a man he was years ago,” she added, sad- 
ly. ‘* When he first came to Sedge Hill I wrote, 
warning you of danger, but not knowing what the 
danger was, which threatened Sarah Eastbell.” 

**T see,” murmured Reuben Culwick. 

**] was a woman in the toils, and knew not 
what to do,” she continued. ‘* When Sarah had 
disappeared he said she should return in safety 
to Sedge Hill if I would keep my peace, and I 
was forced to trust him. Ah, Sir! do not blame 
me too harshly: it was my child’s life, my child’s 
happiness, against Sarah Eastbell’s, and I acted 
like a mother, in the one hope of clasping her 
to my heart. I could not have brought your 
cousin back had I owned that man for my hus- 
band ; I was in the dark with you—and my little 
Bessie lived.” 

‘“*T understand,” 
fully. 

a When the child did not come to me, when 
I thought he had deceived me, I grew mad and 
desperate. It was I who set the police in search 
of Edward Peterson—who gave the clew by which 
they knew where to find him—who accompanied 
them to identify a man of whom they had been 
long in search—who betrayed him, and brought 
about this tragedy. Heaven help me!” she add- 
ed, very sorrowfully, ‘‘ 1 have been always in the 
wrong.” 

‘* What does he say ?” 

‘* He has not forgiven me,” she said; ‘‘ but I 
am at his side to the last—asking for no thanks, 
expecting none.’ 

‘*Ts there any hope of his life ?” 

** Not any. 

**Is he aware of his approaching end ?” 

** At times,” was the reply; ‘‘ and at times 
he loses all recollection of his danger, and talks 
of a future which can never come.” 

** And you love this man?” 

She answered, ‘‘ He killed my love years ago. 
I do my duty in calm apathy—that is all.” 

** Poor woman !” 

“Years ago he was my hero. He was honest 
then, and I was very young,” she said. ‘‘We 
were married secretly. When he grew tired of 
me, when he went wrong, he abandoned me 
without remorse, and took my child with him in 
a spirit of revenge that nearly broke my heart. 


said Reuben, still thought- 


‘My marriage and that child’s birth were not 


known to the world I found at Worcester, al- 
though your mother always doubted me. I tried 
hard to live apart from the past when I believed 
my little girl was dead, but it all came back ror 
autumn. This,” she added, almost bitterly, ‘* ii 

a strange time for explanation.” 

**T have not come for explanation ; I have no 
right to demand it,” said Reuben; ‘‘ but let me 
ask if my father knew of your marriage to Ed- 
ward Peterson.” 

‘*] dared not tell him. I was very poor; I 
was alone in the world, without a friend, and he 
had confidence in me, and liked me for my dead 
father’s sake. Would he have wished you to 
marry me, had he dreamed of this ?” she added, 
with an impressive gesture toward the door of 
the sick-room. 

‘* Why did he wish this marriage ?” said Reu- 


n. 

‘* He told me on the day he died that he had 
ruined my father — deceived him in some way 
of business, and got rich by his disgrace,” she 
said. ‘* Heaven knows if this were true, or the 
wanderings of a demented mind. . It is beyond 
our guessing at, and belongs not to our present 
lives.” 

‘*Mary Holland, it was true,” said Reuben, 
solemnly ; ‘‘I bring a proof of it in his atone- 
ment—reparation.” 

“* Impossible.” 

‘* He has left you all his money.” 

There was a wild scream—an awful yell from 
the room which Mary Holland, or rather Mary 
Peterson, had quitted, and Mary ran back into 
the chamber, followed by Reuben, in his haste to 
be of assistance to the affrighted woman. 

It was only a cry of delight. Captain Peter- 
son had heard all the news. 


— eae 


CHAPTER VIII. 
EDWARD PETERSON LOOKS FORWARD. 


Tue man sick unto death lay in his bed a prey 
to violent excitement, Reuben saw at the first 
glance as he stood with Mary looking down at 
Edward Peterson. The eyes were widely dis- 
tended, and two claw-like hands had clutched 
at the bed-curtains in a vain effort to raise the 
body, while the whole room vibrated with the 
passion that shook the sufferer. It was a ghast- 
ly face that met Reuben Culwick’s at this junc- 
ture, and the terrible earnestness and greed stamp- 
ed on it were not a pleasant sight to witness. 

‘*Is it all true?” he gasped forth, turning to 
Reuben as if to a friend in whom, in this crisis 
of his life, he might rely. 

** It is trne,” responded our hero. 

‘* That she has got the money—that it is all 
left to her. For God’s sake, don’t keep me in 
suspense! Think what a deal depends upon my 
being calm just now,” he cried. 

** All the money is left to Mary Holland,” an- 
swered Reuben. 

** How is it—how is it that—that—this can 
be?” he inquired, catching at Reuben's hand, and 
clasping it with his trembling fingers. ‘‘ You see 
how excited I am, but I can bear good news. 
Good news will save me yet—please Heaven.” 

Reuben looked across at Mary, who said, in a 
low tone, 

“Tell him.” 

“There has been discovered another will, 
signed by my father the day before his death.” 

“* Yes—yes—go on.” 

“In it my father bequeaths the whole of his 
 ricagt od to “y _ friend and housekeeper, 

olla! 








‘*That’s my -wite,” said Panel: quickly. 
“Don't forget she’s my wife. We were legally 
married years ago, upon my soul—I swear it— 
it’s easily proved. Isn’t it easily proved, Mary? 
Tell him so. Don’t stare at me like that.” 

“Yes, I am his wife,” said Mary, thus ap- 
pealed to; ‘‘I am not Mary Holland.” 

‘*Oh, that makes no difference,” cried Peter- 
son ; e you were Mary Holland; you have al- 
ways been known by that name to old Culwick, 
and it’s your money—by Heaven it is! I know 
law enough for that. All yours—and all your 
husband's, Why, it’s as clear as daylight. ‘This 
brings me—back—to—life !’ 

The fingers relaxed their grasp of Reuben’'s, 
the eyes closed, and a dull leaden hue spread 
itself over the face. 

‘* He is dying,” cried Reuben. 

**No,” said the wife; ‘‘it is only the reaction 
which has exhausted him.” 

She placed a glass to his lips, and he drank 
with difficulty of the spirit which it contained, 
after which his eyes opened, and he lay and look- 
ed at them, his breath flickering at his gray lips 
like a dying man’s. He was too weak to speak, 
and, conscious of his weakness, he lay and gath- 
ered power to himself, watching the wife and vis- 
itor meanwhile. 

““Why did you come at such a time as this?” 
Mary said, reproachfully 

‘*T was anxious you should know the truth.” 

**T knew it long ago,” she answered. 

Reuben uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

** Was not the will given to me ?” she asked. 

“But you were unaware of its contents ?” 

‘*No,” said Mary; ‘‘he told me on the day 
he left for London what was in the will intrust- 
ed to my care.’ 

‘* And you have not acted upon it—you have 
suffered a prior will to be proved—you have pre- 
ferred to be poor!” he cried. 

‘**T have preferred, Reuben Culwick, to wait,” 
she said, coldly, ‘to see who were my friends or 
enemies—who loved me a little, and who dis- 
trusted me altogether. ‘Take that for all the an- 
swer I can afford you now.” 

““Where—is—the will?” said a voice like a 
sick child's. 

They turned. Edward Peterson’s interest had 
re-awakened in the great question of his life—of 
the little life that was left in him. 

**T have brought it with me.” 

‘*Give it—to me,” said Peterson; ‘it isn’t 
safe in other hands. I—I will keep it till ’m— 
stronger.” 

Reuben hesitated. 

** Let him have it,” said the wife, carelessly ; 

“it will calm him, and rest is necessary. 

“*I would prefer your taking it, Mrs. Peter- 
son,” said Reuben, producing the will; ‘‘ better 
still to leave it with a trustworthy solicitor to act 
upon. There will be no opposition to it in any 
way from Sarah Eastbell.” 

** It will be safe enough in my husband’s keep- 
ing,” said Mary, with strange listlessness. 

Reuben gave her the will, and she crossed with 
it to her husband’s side, and placed it in his 
hands, which with great difficulty began to un- 
fold the paper on which Simon Culwick’s last 
testament was written. 

‘*T—I shall be glad—when I’m better,” Ed- 
ward Peterson whispered at last; ‘* you can put 
it under my pillow—now.” 

Mary did so at his request. 

“* We may begin a different life together now, 
Mary,” he said, with a sudden tenderness in his 
weak tone of voice that was startling at that 
time. ‘‘I only wanted to be rich; it was pov- 
erty that made me bad, that turned me wrong 
altogether.” 

‘* Don’t speak any more,” adjured his wife. 

**You kept this back— because you were— 
afraid of me ?” 

There was no reply. 

‘*Why don’t you answer?” he cried, queru- 
lously. 

“«T was afraid of you,” she replied; ‘‘I knew 
that with these riches there would come from you 
cruelty and oppression. I was happier in my de- 
pendence.” 

** But—when I get better ?” 

She looked sadly at him. 

**When you get better, Edward, we will claim 
the money which Simon Culwick has left me.” 

“That's a good—girl, That's well,” he cried, 
exulfantly. ‘I thought, Mary, there was some 
plant in this. I couldn’t see why—” 

“* Couldn’t see what ?” inquired his wife, as he 
came suddenly to a full stop, 

“*T couldn't see why you should care for me like 
this, after the scamp that I have—been—to you.” 

et’ betrayed } you in my rage and haste. It is 
all my work,” she ‘said, regretfully, ‘‘ and I am 
at your side again.’ 

**Tt was a mad trick, certainly,” he muttered ; 
‘and you—couldn’t trust me. Ah! that’s like 
a woman!” 

‘*It is like a woman, Peterson, to take her 
place here, wife and. nurse and comforter, in the 
hour of your distress,” said Reuben. .- 

Edward Peterson looked hard at Reuben Cul- 
wick, and a faint smile hovered at his lips. 

“Are youa preacher ?” he asked. 

“ No. 

‘*Then you must be trying to come round 
Mary—though, mark my words, she is not going 
to be a rich widow—yet awhile.” 

‘* Peace!” she murmured. 

**T am—going to take care—of Mary now. 
We've forgotten our—old quarrels, It’s all made 
up—we shall be happy—and rich—and very rich 
together. I wasn’t always—a rascal, Sir.” 


“* And the child ?” Reuben asked, curiously. 

A gesture, quick and deprecatory, from Mary 
Holland came too late to arrest the question, or 
to check the excitement of the prostrate vaga- 
bond, who half raised himself in bed in his ve- 
hemence. 

‘*T'll never see the child again—I'd rather die 
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than see her. She shall never be more than the 
beggar’s brat she is!” he shouted. 

** What has she done?” 

**She turned against her own father; when 
there was a chance of making money, it was she, 
that cursed child, who betrayed me. My own 
child—the only thing I ever cared for. May 
she—” 

The color vanished from his face again, and 
once more the leaden hue suffused it, and the 
eyes closed as by the pressure of the hand of 
death itself upon them. Mary was at his side 
with the stimulant; when life seemed coming 
slowly back again, she said to Reuben, 

‘** Leave me now. You see what he is—what 
he has ever been.” 

‘* We shall meet again.” 

‘*Yes. Take care of Bessie till I come for 


“Tf I could help you in any way,” said Reu- 
ben—‘‘ if Sarah Eastbell could be of service here 
with you—if—” 

‘*T would prefer to be alone—to the end,” she 
said, in a low tone. 

Reuben passed from the room, and left the dy- 
ing man to his strange wife’s care. He had done 
his duty—he had surrendered his father’s will 
into the hands of those whom it was to benefit, 
and it had been coldly, almost upthankfully, re- 
ceived. Let him get back to Sarah Eastbell, and 
to the brighter life wherein she moved. 





CHAPTER IX. 
JOHN DELIVERS HIS MESSAGE. 


Joun JenninGs departed on his mission to Sa- 
rah Kastbell late that Saturday evening in good 
faith. It was never a pleasant task to face his 
sister Lucy, at whose house Sarah was residing, 
for Lucy was always ‘‘down” upon him, and 
taking him to task for his numerous transgres- 
sions. Certainly Sarah would be at home, and 
that would be some recompense, although Lucy 
would not study her company, or “‘ let him have 
it” less on account of the presence of a visitor. 
He was not drunk; he had not been too often 
to his favorite bars; but there was the painful 
consciousness of a certain amount of whisky in 
his system that it was impossible to disguise from 
his lynx-eyed sister. 

Reuben had seen it, and taxed him with it; 
and Lucy, unless she was particularly busy that 
evening—and it being Saturday evening, when 
the sermons of to-mbrrow had to be considered, 
he prayed fervently she might be—would per- 
ceive it also. 

John Jennings went down Bow Street, and 
crawled over Waterloo Bridge for the second 
time that day, like a man going to be hanged ; 
and he thought so much of his meeting with 
Lucy, and so little of the nature of his errand, 
that he had only a confused idea of the message 
he had been intrusted to deliver, when he was 
clinging to the railings of the house on the first 
floor of which Miss Jennings resided. 

Yes, poor John was very weak. It is chari- 
table to believe that constant explosions of gun- 
powder had shattered his nerves as much as 
dram-drinking; but he could not face his sister 
again, so close upon her ‘‘ Sunday conversation,” 
too, without a further stimulant. He tried and 
failed, for he put his hand on the knocker, and 
then fairly ran across the road to a gin-palace, 
where, at a small outlay, he fortified his nerves 
for the ordeal. 

It was half an hour later in the night when he 
knocked at the door, and was presently stum- 
bling up the stairs, a limp and miserable visitor. 
His modest tap at the door of the first floor was 
answered so quickly by a sharp ‘Come in!” that 
he went down two steps in dismay before he re- 
sumed his progress, and entered the room with 
gravity and decorum. He was not prepared at 
the York Road lodgings for half a dozen people 
besides his sister and Miss Eastbell, but he was 
glad to see them nevertheless. Ina small crowd 
like this he might escape observation or com- 
ment. Lucy was at a table covered with books 
and papers, and Sarah Eastbell at her side was 
evidently acting as her amanuensis. The men 
and women in the room were poor, cadaverous 
beings connected with the Jennings mission, and 
the order of the establishment under the railway 
arch to-morrow, and were receiving their final in- 
structions after general rule. There were books 
and tracts to give out, and reports of the day’s 
proceedings to hear; and other co-operators in 
Lucy's good work followed John Jennings’s ad- 
vent, and sandwiched him in with serious-mind- 
ed folk, and kept him from the fire and the door. 

Lucy saw him on his first arrival, and Sarah 
smiled at him a welcome; but no one inquired 
his business, until an angular man on crutches at 
his side asked if he were a new convert to the 
blessed work. John Jennings shook his head, 
and said he wasn’t, at which piece of information 
the cripple hung on to the lappets of John’s coat, 
and tried to convert him on the spot. 

**Let him be, Hood,” said Lucy Jennings, 
whom nothing escaped ; ‘‘there is no hope for 
him. Where I have failed, you will fail.” 

“* But we can’t give him up.” 

**You can let go my coat, though,” said John 
Jennings, crossly. ‘* What am I to do for but- 
tons if you pull me about like this ?” 

‘* He is only a drunken brother of mine,” said 
Lucy, scornfully. ‘Take no heed of him; he 
is not in a fit state to be reasoned with upon 
the enormity of his iniquities,” said Lucy, more 
sharply. 

** Oh, I didn’t want to come here!” cried John. 
**T've brought a message from Mr, Culwick, 
that’s all.” 

‘* Give it to me, and go, then,” said Lucy. 

‘It's not a letter, It’s a verbal com-com- 
communication.” 

**T am sorry for it. Wait.” 

John Jennings found his way to the fire and 





to a chair, which he occupied in a sullen spirit, 
until he fell asleep with his chin upon his dirty 
shirt. How long he slept he never knew, but it 
was a deep and profound slumber, with so much 
murmuring in his ears that he dreamed he was 
in Clare Market, haggling for to-morrow’s din- 
ner, until a heavy joint fell on him from the 
shop-blind of the butcher's, and he woke up with 
Lucy's hand upon his shoulder. 

‘The room was empty of its visitors. Lucy was 
standing by his side, grimmer than ever, and 
Sarah Eastbell was sitting opposite, watching 
him intently. 

‘* Have you slept away your drunkenness, do 
you think ?” asked Lucy. 

‘**T haven’t been asleep,” said John. 

**Oh, John! I think you have,” cried Sarah. 

** Well, [ may have dozed,” he confessed ; 
‘just a little.” 

‘“What message have you brought from Mr. 
Culwick ?” asked Sarah, very anxiously. 
‘*What message? Ah! that’s it! 

moment.” 

Lucy and Sarah waited several minutes, but 
John Jennings did not collect his faculties to- 
gether until Lucy told him to call to-morrow 
morning early, before the service commenced 
under the railway arch, if his message were real- 
ly of importance. Then he dashed at something 
like the truth in his haste and confusion. 

‘*Mr, Reuben won’t be here to-morrow.” 

Sarah Eastbell felt her heart sink, for she had 
not seen Reuben for many days, and he had put 
off calling on that evening, and she had looked 
forward longingly to his Sunday visit to her— 
with wicked worldly eyes, Lucy had already af- 
firmed. 

**Not coming?” said Sarah, with a sigh. 
**Did he say why he had altered his mind 
again ?”” 

** No—yes—yes, he did. He was going into 
the country with Miss Holland.” 

There was a long silence after this explana- 
tion, and Lucy and Sarah looked at each other 
in a strange way, which John Jennings was not 
able to comprehend. 

‘*What did I tell you long ago?” said Lucy, 
in a low tone. 


Wait a 


(To BE OONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From our Own Corresponvenr. ] 


VERY season brings some leading feature 
in the fashions. ‘That of the coming sum- 
mer will be transparencies ; that is, transparent 
fabrics of different kinds, which will be worn 
over some other color, so as to set off the design 
of the transparent material. First there are 
the over-skirts covered with open-work embroid- 
ery, which [ mentioned in my last letter, and 
which will be made as well of black faille or 
cashmere as of écru or white linen, etc., and 
many other materials, some of which are yet to 
be called into existence. For instance, there 
has just been manufactured, of fine écru silk, 
an open-work fabric which I can not better de- 
scribe than by calling to mind a piece of linen 
with the threads drawn out at regular intervals 
in stripes or squares, ‘This stuff will be used for 
polonaises, to be worn over dark foulard skirts, 
marron and olive green being the favorite colors. 
For we shall continue ‘to wear polonaises, 
while diversifying them infinitely. Some will be 
small and flat, and will open over the high cor- 
sage of the under dress, which is made complete, 
with a skirt more or less trimmed, plain waist, 
and almost tight sleeves; over all this is worn 
the polonaise, transparent or not, which opens 
over the waist and front of the skirt, and is 
made with flowing sleeves. 

But dresses will also be worn without either 
over-skirts or polonaises, and covered with 
flounces ; only, to prevent these dresses from 
seeming the mere reproduction of those which 
were worn seventeen or eighteen years ago, the 
following arrangement is adopted. The skirt 
is trimmed with flounces in front to about a 
quarter of a yard from the waist, and in the 
back its entire length, being gathered more 
closely at the top, so as to preserve the outline 
of the pouf, which is going out of fashion. We 
will suppose the dress to be of some solid color: 
all the tlounces are edged with a lighter or dark- 
er shade, or else with a contrasting color. If 
the material used is flowered or figured, the 
flounces are edged with the same color as the 
designs. ‘The waist is made plain, with a belt 
or with basques, according to taste; but the 
toilette must be completed by a scarf of crépe de 
Chine, of precisely the same color as that used 
for bordering the flounces. For the street this 
scarf is draped as a mantelet, a Marie Antoi- 
nette fichu, etc. For dinners and evenings this 
scarf, which is trimmed with fringe of the same 
color, is arranged as an over-skirt; that is, the 
middle of the upper edge of the scarf (the side 
that is not fringed) is placed on the middle of 
the belt in front, a few pleats are laid in each 
side, and the ends are carried to the back to take 
the place of a pouf. This fashion will be gen- 
eral. 

Those who fear the heat, like those who wish 
to dress at their ease, will wear the Louis XV. 
polonaises, fastened to the belt in the back and 
at the middle of the front, but loose at the sides 
and over the bust; these will be made of foulard, 
percale, and other non-transparent fabrics. 

The mixture in the same dress of plain and 
striped fabrics, one of the stripes of the latter be- 
ing of the same color as the plain material, will 
furnish the Parisian modistes with an endless 
change of fancies and varied combinations. I 
will describe a model of this kind of dress. Ma- 
terials—plain pale blue foulard and pale blue and 
white striped foulard, Plain skirt, trimmed with 
eight flat folds, rather wide, and sewed only on 
the upper edge. These folds are alternately one 





striped and one plain, and are cut straight, so 
that the stripes shall be perpendicular. Bias 
stripes, and flounces cut on the bias are entirely 
out of fashion. Plain over-skirt, bordered with 
a broad striped band. Striped waist, with plain 
sleeves trimmed with striped cuffs. ‘This is only 
one of the hundred, and perhaps thousand, com- 
binations that are in the course of preparation. 
The fashion of black silk skirts, worn indis- 
criminately with over-skirts and polonaises of all 
kinds and colors, still lasts, and is so convenient 
that it is likely to endure indefinitely, Some 
elegant ladies, however, replace it by a dark 
skirt, if not precisely like the polonaise, at least 
harmonizing with it. Suppose an écru polonaise, 
which last summer a fashionable woman would 


have worn without hesitation over a black silk 


skirt; this year she will wear it with a maroon 
silk skirt, and will trim the polonaige with ma- 
roon silk, 

‘The so-called négligée lingerie consists of linen 
collars, rather large, stiffly starched, and stand- 
ing upright around the neck, like a paper cor- 
onet around a bouquet of flowers for its protec- 
tion. With this collar is worn a foulard cravat, 
tied loosely in sailor fashion, in a large bow with- 
out loops, and with hanging ends, I do not ad- 
mire this, but only describe it. The cuffs are 
rer the collar, wide, hollowed out, and starched 
stiff. 

For more elaborate day dresses there are small 
embroidered collars, with the corners turned 
down, inside of which is set a ruche of pleated 
muslin, for it is a well-known fact that ruches 
are as indispensable to the neck as the pouf has 
been to the dress. Cuffs to match, with a ruche 
set inside, and projecting beyond the under edge. 

For the evening, in the waists, which are in- 
variably open, en fichu or en carré, there is inva- 
riably worn the thick ruche of white silk tulle, 
wider and mor® closely pleated in the nape of 
the neck than in front. This fashion will last 
the whole summer, white muslin or clear thin 
gauze being substituted for tulle. 

Waists have also endured some changes: 
when they are low, they are open heart-shaped, 
very low, often too low, on the back; when they 
are high, they are almost always double-breasted 
and buttoned on the side, and very often with 
flat tight-fitting basques, very close on the hips. 
A fashion which is only a detail, but which com- 
pletes the eclectic appearance of the present 
mode, is that of aumOniéres to match the dress, 
and falling from the waist to the under-skirt, 
passing over the upper skirt, which is still draped 
on the sides. ‘These aumoniéres are decorated 
with the embroidered armorial bearings or mon- 
ogram of the wearer, and at this season are filled 
with flowers, which constitute rather an insuffi- 
cient alms, ‘ 

There is no change in bonnets. So long as 
the hair is piled on the top of the head, the lit- 
tle device which takes the place of a dress cap 
must remain as it is. The brims are generally 
flattened at the sides, swelling above the front, 
and turned up behind in order to make room for 
the hair, which would not find room whereon to 
lodge if the precaution were not taken, here and 
there, to punch out what is called a brim of 
what is called a bonnet. It is said, however, 
that straw hats of the Pamela shape are in prep- 
aration, that is, turned up behind, but shading 
the forehead. It would be so sensible to wear a 
bonnet that would protect the face from the sun 
that I give this news with due caution. For my 
part, I can not believe it. 

EMMELINE Rarmonp. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XXV. 


EOPLE are in trouble in cold weather about 
their hands and their complexions, which 
take the time when parties abound, and owners 
want their very best looks, to put on a ruinous 
air. It is more than suspected that the young 
lady who begs for some good face powder or wash 
that will hide a bad complexion without spoiling 
it entirely has the end in view of making her- 
self presentable for the winter in society. Her 
entirely reasonable request shall be attended to, 
no less on her own account than because she 
writes in the name of four devoted subscribers. 
It is impossible to answer the question of one 
perplexed person without telling what fifty at 
least want to know. Carbolic soaps fail.to re- 
move the roughness of her complexion; in which 
case internal remedies must be resorted to. 
These should be prescribed by a physician, and 
would be passed over at once to his province 
were it not that long experience has shown that 
doctors scoff at the idea of prescribing for such 
puny troubles as flesh-worms and pimples while 
there are typhoid fevers and chronic ulcers to be 
treated in such numbers. ‘The pimples foretold 
the fever, and the impurities that first showed 
themselves in the shape of ‘‘ black-heads” might 
have been discharged at the time, and not left to 
such malignant issues. Pimples are disease of 
a light form, and nature tries to throw off in 
this way bad blood that might give one a worse 
turn if kept in the body. It can not be said too 
often that next to keeping murder and wicked- 
ness out of one’s soul lies the necessity of keep- 
ing one’s blood pure by good food, strict cleanli- 
ness, warmth, and bright sweet air. These trou- 
blesome pimples are a sign that the young ladies 
who complain of them have eaten food that did 
not suit them, or eaten irregularly, or not bathed 
often enough, since some skins require more fre- 
quent cleansing and stimulus than others, because 
they secrete more. Perhaps other functions are 
disturbed, or the blood is not stirred enough by 
lively exercise. Directions for diet have been 
given before in these pages. It will be enough 
to recommend people with irritable blood to drink 
a glass or two of mild cider, or eat oranges or 
lemons, as they fancy, within the half hour be- 





fore each meal, especially before breakfast. As 
hard work or exercise as cne can endure stirs 
the sluggish secretions. Work should always be 
brisk. Many a young woman mopes over house- 
work day after day, standing on her feet most of 
the time, and fancies that she has exercise, when 
her slow blood does not once in ten hours receive 
impulse enough to send it vigorously from head 
to foot in a way one could call living. ‘* Work 
swiftly and rest well,” ought to be a woman’s rule. 
When the blood flows swift the eye is clear, the 
sight better, memory and thought are improved, 
idleness takes wing, and happiness steals into the 
heart; the skin refines, and the whole body feels 
improvement. 

Besides this regimen, the young ladies should 
not give up their bathing with carbolic soap. 
Hot water, with a spoonful of prophylactic fluid 
or phenyl to each quart, is a very wholesome bath 
in skin disorders, following by a brisk rub with 
crash till warm, or wrapping in a blanket by the 
fire till all danger of chilliness is past. A sponge 
bath or plunge at seventy-five degrees after a hot 
bath prevents all weakening effects or taking 
cold. None but robust persons should ever take 
baths except in a warm room, The bath-room 
should always be so arranged as to be heated in 
a few minutes. Otherwise the bath is best taken 
in one’s own room before the fire. The phenyl 
and prophylactic fluid are both milder forms of 
carbolic acid, and, like it, are disinfectant and 
healing. 

The disguise for a bad skin is easily found. 
Refined chalk is the safest thing to use, and costs 
far less by its own name than put up in photo- 
graph boxes as ‘*‘ Lily White,” etc. Cascarilla 
powder, which the Cuban ladies use so much, is 
recommended as entirely harmless, and as it is 
prepared from a root used in medicine, I should 
indorse it as such. In New York it is sold at all 
the little Cuban shops, with cigars and tropic 
sweetmeats, as one of the necessaries of life. 
Either wash the face with thick suds from glycer- 
ine soap, and dust the powder on with one swan’s- 
down puff, and remove superfluous traces with 
another fresh one kept for the purpose, or grind 
the powder in wet linen by pressing it in the fin- 
gers, and apply what oozes through to the skin. 
A fine wash for a rough or sunburned skin is 
made of two ounces of distilled water, one ounce 
of glycerine, one ounce of alcohol, and half an 
ounce of tincture of benzoin. Without the wa- 
ter, and with the addition of two ounces of pre- 
pared chalk free from bismuth, it makes a far 
better cosmetic for whitening the face than any 
of theexpensive ‘‘ Balms of Youth” or ‘* Magnolia 
Blooms.” If a flesh tint is desired, add a grain 
of carmine. 

The lesser trial of rough red hands that are 
not chapped but unsightly, indicates bad circu- 
lation of the blood when it is not caused by 
exposure and work. School-girls who study a 
good deal without due exercise often go home 
with flushed faces and red hands, to say nothing 
of an irritable state of the nerves that can only 
be righted by very regular sleep and exercise, 
aided by hot foot-baths. Out-door exercise in 
winter is an excellent corrective for rush of blood 
to the head. Dancing as an exercise brings the 
bl8od into play more healthfully than any move- 
ment allowed to grown women. Wearing gloves 
that fit closely always improves the hands, es- 
pecially if they are soft castor or dog-skin. In 
most cases all that is needed to soften hands is 
to rub sweet almond oil into the skin two or three 
days in succession, but a quicker way than this 
in the country is to hold the hand on a rapidly 
turning grindstone a moment or two. It leaves 
the palm, forefinger, and thumb satin smooth, 
and removes callouses incredibly quick, removing 
bad stains at thesametime. Farmers’ girls will 
take note of this, and also that rubbing the hands 
with a slice of raw potato will remove vegetable 
stains. Rubbing the hands well with almond oil, 
and plastering them with as much fine chalk as 
they can take, on going to bed, will usually whiten 
them in three days’ time, and this hint is of 
service before a party of consequence. 

Redness of the nose is a sign of bad circulation 
and of humor in the blood. It is best treated 
by applications of phenyl, rubbed on as often 
as one thinks of it each day, and by taking al- 
teratives. A spoonful of white mustard seed 
taken in water before breakfast every morning 
is of service here and in rush of blood to the 
head, which always has something to do with 
constipation. Refined chalk made into a thick 
plaster with one-third as much glycerine as wa- 
ter, and spread on the parts, will cool erysipela- 
tous inflammation and reduce the redness. 

The secrets of ‘‘making-up” have hardly all 
been mentioned, though the list is growing long. 
What girl does not know that eating lump-sugar 
wet with Cologne just before going out will make 
her eyes bright, or the homelier mode of flirting 
soap-suds into them for the same effect? Span- 
ish ladies squeeze orange juice in their eyes to 
make them shine. A Continental recipe for whit- 
ening the hands looks strong enough: Take half 
a pound of soft soap, a gill of salad-oil, an ounce 
of mutton tallow, and boil together; after boil- 
ing ceases add one gill of spirits of wine and a 
scruple of ambergris; rip a pair of gloves three 
sizes large, spread them with this paste, and sew up 
to be worn at night. A curious wash, evident- 
ly Italian in its origin, is: Equal parts of melon, 
pumpkin, gourd, and cucumber seeds are pound- 
ed to powder, softened with cream, and thinned 
to a paste with milk, perfumed with a grain of 
musk and three drops of oil of lemon (oil of 
jasmine may be substituted for the musk); the 
face, bosom, and arms are anointed with this 
overnight, and washed off in warm water in the 
morning. ‘The authority quoted says it adds 
remarkable purity and brilliance to the complex- 
ion. Such pains will women take for that beau- 
ty which, atter all, is only skin deep. But did 
not De Staél say she would give half her knowl- 
edge for personal charms ? 








CHILDHOOD. 
By THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 

Turin innocent faces open like a book, 
Full of sweet prophecies of coming good, 
And we who pore thereon with loving look 
Read what we most desire, not what we should; 
Even that which suits our own ambition’s mood. 
The scholar sees distinction promised there; 
The soldier, laurels in the field of blood; 

The merchant, venturous skill and trading fair: 

None read of broken hope—of failure—of despair! 


And if, by Heaven’s inscrutable decree, 

Death calls, and human skill be vain to save— 
If the bright child that clambered to our knee 
Be coldly buried in the silent grave— 

Cu, with what wild lament we moan and rave! 





LITTLE WHITE FELLOWS 
WITH BROWN CAPS. 
TP stairs on your bureau stands a little box 
—or ought to—in which are some round 
white little fellows who wear brown caps. You 
don’t care much for them, and you throw them 
about and waste them as carelessly as you do 
pins; yet they are so useful and even necessary 
that you can scarcely imagine how you could do 
without them. 

I can tell you how you would do if you had 
none. If you wanted to light a fire or a lamp, 
you would take a sharp stick, rest one end of it 
on a hole in another stick, and then you would 
stand and whirl that stick between your two 
hands till you set something on fire. No mat- 
ter if your hands did cramp or your back ache, 




















What passionate tears fall down in ceaseless shower! 
There lies Perrection !—there, of all life gave, 
The bud that would have proved the sweetest 
flower 
That ever woke to bloom within an earthly bower! 


Therefore we pray for them, when sunset brings 
Rest to the joyous heart and shining head; 
When flowers are closed, and birds fold up their 
wings, 
And watchful mothers pass each cradle-bed 
With hushed soft steps, and earnest eyes that shed 
Tears far more glad than smiling! Yea, all day 
We bless them; while, by guileless pleasure led, 
Their voices echo in their gleesome play, 
And their whole careless souls are making holiday! 


| you couldn't stop a minute or you would have to 


| a match! 


begin all over again. Or, if you knew a little 
more than that, you would take a piece of flint, 
and strike it with a bar of steel till you struck 
off a spark, and that spark you would carefully 
catch in a little pile of dry shavings, or some- 


| thing like it, and anxiously coax it into a blaze. 


Now, if you want a light, why, you just take 
And matches are the little brown- 
capped fellows I spoke of, who live in a box 
on your bureau. 

Like pins, needles, buttons, and some other 
little things, they're so eommon and necessary 
to us that we never even try to think how we 
could do without them. 

Well, the little brown-capped match has a his- 
tory as well as bigger things. ‘Treat him with 
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respect. He has had experiences which would 
have been the death of you. . 

I might begin his story back at the time when 
a tiny pine bud stuck its head out of the ground, 
but I'll skip all that, and take him when the 
splendid pine-tree is cut down, sawed into tim- 
ber, and piled up in a lumber-yard. 

There the match-stick maker finds it, buys 
the soft white boards, saws them into a cer- 
tain convenient length, and puts them into an 
oven to dry. 

To get the thick plank into smooth, neat 
match sticks there are three ways, perhaps more 
(we mustn’t think we know every thing, though 
we are getting quite wise). 


In Germany they use a plane. It isn’t a bit 


like a carpenter's plane, that whizzes over the 





boards and throws out such lovely long curly 


dle on the other end of it brought down, and the 
sticks are cut in an instant. 

But there are other ways of cutting out sticks, 
In England they have a machine for the purpose 
which is still more curious. It is a flat piece of 
steel three inches wide, and six long, and one 
inch thick. In the middle of this plate is a 
square place punched full of holes just as near 
together as possible—in fact, only a sharp cut- 
ting edge between them. 

You don’t see how they can cut with that? 
Well, it is very easily done. ‘They put a piece 
of dry soft wood just the size of this square of 
holes over the holes, and with a strong pressure 
they then force it through. Of course it falls out 
on the other side in perfect little match sticks. 
Another way to make sticks is to split the block 
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Instead 
which sticks down below the wood in that, this | 
droll German plane has a knife with three little 


shavings. of the straight sharp knife | 


holes side by side. ‘The edges of the holes are | 
made sharp, and as the plane goes over the board | 
it just cuts out three long round sticks, smooth, 
and little enough for a match, but long enough 
for fourteen of them. 

You think it would be fun to plane out the 
matches that way. Well, the man who works 
it don’t think there’s much fun about it, for he 
cuts out every hour more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand matches. | 

‘The long sticks are put up in bundles, and cut | 
into seven lengths, each long enough for two | 
matches, by a curious knife. One end of it is | 
fastened to something solid with a hinge. ‘The | 


| 
| 








with sharp knives placed across each other, 
That makes square matches, but they're not sa 
pretty as the round ones. 

Next the sticks are tied into bundles of one 
or two thousand, and in that shape they go to 
the match factory. Making the sticks is a sep- 
arate business from making the matches. The 
match-maker takes these bundles of sticks, and 
dips each end in melted sulphur. 

You know I told you they were long enough 
for two matches. 

The sulphur must dry on, and then they are 
dipped again, into a preparation of phosphorus. 
You know what that is, don’t you? It’s the stuff 
that looks bright when you rub matches on your 
hands, and go into a dark room to look at them. 

That is all, except drying them very carefully, 
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cutting in two once more, by the knife I told you 
of, and packing into boxes, They have to be 
very careful of them, they light so easily. In 
some factories they have several inches deep of 
sand on the floor, so that stepping on a match 
won’t set it off; and the women who pack them 
have boxes of sand or sawdust, into which they 
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you. He takes up a bundle in one hand, puts it 
under the knife, and cuts it through. ‘Those on 
one side of the knife he stuffs into a box all ready, 
and those on the other side into another box. 
This boy w 
in one day two hundred thousand matches, and 
all the pay he gets for it is about seven cents. 


rks so fast he can cut and box up | ly: theymakeso many. And that 


forty millions! And in the United States, thir- 
ty-six millions more, besides those made in Ger- 
many and the rest of the world. 

That's why they can be made and sold so cheap- 
also why you 
are so careless with them, and waste so many. 

A match factory is a curious place. I read of 
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they dip the matches, and the roof of this house 
is kept half open, to let out the fumes. You 
think that’s funny; but if you were to go there, 
I think you'd be glad to take off the whole roof. 

The next house is for an oven, and is made of 
iron, so that it can’t burn up. In that they dry 
the matches after they are dipped. ‘Then theres 

















can thrust a bundle if it takes fire. 
trick of exploding. 


terrible disease. 


The packing of the matches is done by a boy. 
He stands before a knife, fixed as I explained to 
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Then the 
phosphorus in which they are dipped has an ugly 
And the fumes rising from 
the melted phosphorus are dreadful, causing a 


You American boys who work wouldn’t like 
such wages as that. Less than fifty cents for a 
whole week’s hard work! After boxing they 
have stamps and labels pasted on before they 
are packed. How many matches do you sup- 
pose are made in England every day ? 

know you'll never guess, so I'll tell you— 


one the other day that I would like to see. It 
wasn’t all one building, with rooms like other 
factories, but each room is a house by itself, be- 
cause of the danger of explosions and fire, and 
the horrid odor of the phosphorus. In one little 
house they grind up the mater nd prepare 
them for the matches; in the next little house 


another house for boxing and putting up, and 
still another for storing them. 

And that’s all, except a high wall around the 
whole, so that they can keep their explosions to 
which must be agreeable to the 
if any one is so unfortunate as to 
live near a match factory. 


themselves, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. D. M.—Your green moiré will look well under a 
basque and over-skirt of black Spanish lace with large 
sprigged pattern all dotted with jet; this is not ex- 
pensive. If you prefer a white over dress, get satin- 
striped Chambéry gauze for a polonaise, and wear a 
green velvet sash. 

M. B.—The jacket of the Highland suit will be 
worn again. Kilt skirts reach just below the knee. 
White piqué and buff and gray linen kilt suits will be 
worn in thesummer. Thread lace is best for trimming 
black silks. 

A. B.—Do not line poplin or silk skirts. Polonaises 
will be worn again. You will find all the information 
you want in late numbers of the Bazar. 

Avevsta.—High corsages with short sleeves are es- 
pecially in favor for full dress this winter. The waist 
buttons or laces behind, is pointed back and front, and 
the sleeve is a full puff, with a raffle turned up to- 
ward the neck instead of toward the elbow. Get the 
Spanish sprigged net over creas described above to 
“D. D. M.” It will look very pretty on your corn- 
colored silk draped with autumn leaves or else dark 
damask roses, 

Mavps.—Get sheer organdy instead of book-muelin 
for your wedding dress. Make the back only ten inch- 
es longer than the front. Have a high waist of length- 
wise puffs, with a single short puff for sleeves. Puta 
shirred tablier of crosswise puffs on the front breadths, 
a large panier puff behind, and two deep flounces all 
around with shirred heading. Wear a white watered 
silk sash draped below the hips and knotted on the 
left side. Use your smilax for festooning your par- 
lors, and wear white flowers yourself, stich as prim- 
roses, lilies-of-the-valley, spirea, jasmine, or rose- 
buds: do not confine yourself to the traditional or- 
ange blossoms. Hang your white fan to your belt by 
a silk cord or ribbon, or a string of white beads; you 
may also attach your bouquet to this chatelaine, or else 
carry it in your holder. The skirt of your dress should 
be gored as closely as if it were a thick fabric. The 
muslin petticoat worn beneath your dress should be 
thin, and as long as your dress skirt. 

A Scnsoriser.—All your questions about silk dresses 
are anticipated in New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 
9 and 10, Vol. VIL. 

A New Scssortser.—Make your black and white 
plaid dress with a long tight redingote and walking 
skirt with kilt pleating. 

F. N.—Polonaises will be worn again. A long tight- 
fitting one with closed front will suit you. We can 
furnish the cut paper pattern. 

Six Years’ Scssonimer.—A trained dress like your 
dark green silk, trimmed with velvet, would be very 
handsome. A black satin dress with lace on the 
basque and a puff on back of skirt, with some lace aaa 
tablier, would be elegant for a lady of fifty. If you 
have a black lace shaw! to drape as an over-skirt, it 
would make it more dressy. Short trimmed skirts 
and basques may be worn without over-skirts. 

Country Giet.—Formal calls should be made from 
2 toS p.m. 

8. L. H.—White Irish poplin or else gros grain will 
be suitable for your wedding dress. Trim with bands 
and flouncee of the same, with some lace about the 
neck and wrists. Cashmere is not too heavy for sum- 
mer travel in the Eastern and Middle States. If you 
prefer de bége, have it made with English basque and 
long over-skirt. Get a striped silk instead of checks 
to alternate with your black silk suit. Irish poplin is 
not coneidered as stylish as a suit of cashmere com- 
bined with silk. A pale sky blue silk would be be- 
coming to you for an evening dress, or you might 
wear pearl-color—the latter answering also for your 
wedding dress. A black Spanish lace sacque and over- 
ekirt wrought with jet would be pretty with your light 
silks.—We do not publish both questions and answers. 
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BLEEDING FROM THE LUNGS, CATARRM, 
BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION, A 
WONDERFUL CURE. 

Rocuesrer, N. Y., Jan. 13th, 1874. 
R. V. Prenoz, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. : 

Dear Sir,—I had suffered from Catarrh in an aggra- 
vated form for about twelve years and for several years 
from Bronchial trouble. Tried many doctors and 
things with no lasting benefit. In May, 72, becoming 
nearly worn out with excessive Editorial labors on a 
paper in New York City, I was attacked with Bron- 
chitis in a severe form, suffering almost a total loss of 
voice. I returned home here, but had been home only 
two weeks when I was completely prostrated with 
Hemorrhage from the Lungs, having four severe bleed- 
ing spells within two weeks, and first three inside of nine 
days. In the September following, I improved suffi- 
ciently to be able to be about, though in a very feeble 
state. My Bronehial trouble remained and the Catarrh 
was tenfold worse than before. Every effort for relief 
seemed fruitless. I seemed to be losing ground daily. 
I continued in this feeble state, raising blood almost 
daily until about the first of March, 73, when I became 
80 bad ant to be entirely confined tothe house. A friend 

d your r di But I was extremely skep- 
tical that they would do me good, as I had lost all heart 
in remedies, and began to look upon medicine and doc- 
tors with disgust. However, I obtained one of your 
circulars, and read it carefully, from which I came to 
the conclusion that you understood your busi at 
least. I finally obtained a quantity of Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy, your Golden Medical Discovery and 
Pellets, and commenced their vigorous use according 
to directiona. To my surprise, I soon began to im- 
prove. The Discovery and Pellets, in a short time, 
brought out a severe eruption, which continued for 
several weeks, I felt much better, my appetite im- 
proved, and I gained in strength and flesh. In three 
months every vestige of the Catarrh was gone, the 
Bronchitis had nearly disappeared, had no Cough 
whatever, and I had entirely ceased to raise blood; and, 
contrary to the expectation of some of my friends, the 
cure has remained permanent. I have had no more 
Hemorrhages from the Lungs,and am entirely free from 
Catarrh, from which I had suffered so much and so 
long. The debt of gratitude I owe for the blessing I 
have received at your hands, knows no bounds. I am 
thoroughly satisfied, from my experience, that your 
medicines will master the worst forms of that odious 
disease Catarrh, as well as Throat and Lung Diseases. 
I have recommended them to very many, and shall ever 
speak in their praise. Gratefally yours, 

WM. H. SPENCER. 
P.O. Boz S07, Rochester, N. ¥ 














“T have had a 
Those familiar with my past 
illness look upon my present condition of health as an 


In another letter Mr. Spencer says: 
remarkable experience. 


almost miraculous restoration. The physician who 
treated me during a part of my illness, and who is prob- 
ably the best surgeon and old school physician in this 
city, said to me, last summer, that ‘according to the 
usual course of things, a man in the condition you were 
in a year ago ought to have died.’” Those who are in- 
clined to be skeptical and who may doubt the authen- 
ticity of Mr. Spencer’s testimonial, will have their skep- 
ticism removed by addressing a short note tohim. I 
hope no one, however, will annoy him with long letters 
as although he feels very grateful for his restoration 
to health and is willing to aid in spreading the glad 
tidings of relief to other sufferers from Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, and Consumption, yet if one out of a thousand 
who read this testimonial should write him a letter 
asking an answer, he would find little time to do any 
thing else than write replies. I hope, therefore, any 
who do write him will say but few words, and not for- 
get to enclose a postage stamp for a reply, or you can 
not expect him to answer. 


—{Com.} R. V. PIERCE, M. D. 








Take your mates and eels to the New Yorx« 
Dyeiwe any Pamtine Estasiisument, Staten Island, 
98 Duane Street, 752 Broadway, and 610 Sixth Avenue, 
New York; 166 "and 168 Pierrepont Street, 1 ~>o ph 
and 40 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia.—{Com.]} 





-~ATENT ADJUSTABLE COR- 
NICES. 


A new article to fit all windows. 50 per cent. 
saved in price. Send for a circular to G. L. Kerry 
& Company, 184 Fifth Ave., New York.—{ Com. } 














Corvine Wurr..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierne may be transferred 
from the aaponest with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be ‘sent by! mail on Feceipt ¢ of 5 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 


ji aed og to PLEASE 

The Great Puzzles, ex 22%: Packages con, 
. rare bens. one om ifferent 

Puzzles sent any where for 25 cents. Address PUZ- 


ZLE COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 
(a Agents, you can sell them fast. Liberal discount. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES 


Freckles, and Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. . It is reliable and 
harmless. his old and established Lotion is solely 
intended for the removal of Moth Patches, Freckles, 
and Tan. Depot, 49 BOND STREET, New York. 














Do not expose yourselves or 
your families to the chance of 
being killed or maimed for life 
by using common kerosene, but 
use Devoe’s Brilliant Oil, which 
is safe beyond chance under all 
circumstances. 

THE DEVOE MPG CO.,, 

117 Forton Srreet, N.Y. 
For sale by dealers generally. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


loma Award- 

an the Ameri- 
"can Institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
htest, Strongest, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 

91 White St, N. Y. 801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


EADERS of the Bazar, ar, please take notice that 
I have not yet raised the price of MW 


Human Hair Switches, 


All first quality Hair, solid and not 
dyed; no Crimped Hair in: 
















936 08, BBim...ccccccceecees reduced wet 
3 OD Fo ccc secooeresas 720 
Ye Lae “1900 960 
OO ve ccntagesovecs - “* 1500 “1200 
6 ER ™ icccctecccieues se “ 1800 “1440 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price, or C. O. D. by ex- 
press, with privilege to —— 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM 
City. 
Te Stewart’ ’8. 


Human Hair Importer, 687 ae N. Y. 
Will remove, May 1st, to TTT Bway, opp. A , 
SHEETS OF 
CHOICE 
MUSIC, 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music? 
Any 2 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on 
receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

439 Third Avenue, New York. 


RENCH EMBROIDERIES axp STAMPING.—V. 

Vigourovx, 764 Broadway, N.Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct importation. Finest stock 
on hand. Orders filled with care. Specialty of Mono- 
grams. MACHINES and Perforated PATTERNS. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
pourgav & Co.,125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 
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STERN BROTHERS, 


6th Ave. and 23d St, 
367 Sixth Ave. 110 W, 23d St. 
NEW YORK, 


Are now prepared to olfer a magniticent stock of en- 
tirely new and desirable 


SPRING GOODS, 
nearly all our own direct importations from leading 


European houses, which will be found far superior in 
styles and qualities to any other goods in the market. 





Attention is directed to our 
TRIMMING DEPARTMENT. 
RICH PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS, 
PLAIN AND BEADED FRINGES, 

DRESS & CLOAK ORNAMENTS, &c., 
from the cheapest to the finest goods imported. 
An unusually large assortment of 
REAL GUIPURE & CHANTILLY LACES, 
from 8c. a yard up to $6 25. 

BLACK YAK LACES, 
Entirely New Designs. Some very decided Bargains. 
Elegant wide patterns at 28c., 32c., 38c., 50c., upward. 
BUFF, SLATE, & WHITE 
REAL CLUNY LACES, 
in all widths and cnn very fashionable and 
desirable. 


SPANISH NETS, 
80 inches wide, finest all silk, at $1 37, $1 62, $2 12. 
SPANISH LACES, from : from 6c. & @ yard upward. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES UP UPON ON APPLICATION, 


With an entirely new and ele ant assortment of 
HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTIONS, 
IN ALL WIDTHS AND QUALITIES, 

from lowest to fineat im: 
Ladies in ordering Samples will please note the Pat- 
terns and quality of the work, as they will 
be found far superior ‘to any 
other establishment 


AT MUCH LOWER PRICES. 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND INFANTS’ 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


The largest and finest selection of 


UNDERGARMENTS 


In the a of - own manufacture, 

to the best home-made garments. 
SEND FOR fOUl A PRICE-LIST, 

REELY UPON APPLICATION. 


Special and x attention paid to all orders. 
STERN BROTHERS. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


JOSEPH’S HAIR ‘HAIR EMPORIUM, 
377 Eighth Avenue, near Twenty-Ninth Street. 


Extraordinary reduction in Hair Goods, having the 
largest stock of Human Hair Goods in the city. We 
are now prepared to sell Human Hair at 25 per cent. 
below Broadway and Sixth Avenue prices. 








PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches...............-.--5-: 5c. to $2 00 
Long Hair, solid, warranted not dyed. 
20 inches long hair, 3 ounces weight............. $3 00 


22 inches long hair, 4 ounces = 
24 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight. . 
26 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight.. 
28 inches long hair, 4344 ounces weight. 
32 inches A, hair, 5 ounces weight 
NATURAL CURLS from 50c. to $3 00. 
GRAY HAIR & EXTRA COLORS no extra CHARGE. 
FRISETTES, 15c. and upward. 
COMBINGS. 
COMBINGS MADE UP, 35c. PER OUNCE. 
Goods sent by ——_ on receipt of post-office or- 
der, enclosing — of hair, free of charge. 
OSEPH’S HAIR EMPORIUM, 
377 Eighth J Avenue, near Twenty-ninth Street. 


SUPERLATIVE »3=. KID GLOVES, 








As 


THOMSON, LANCDON&CoNY mre 


QUALITY nor EXCELLED. 


These celebrated GLOVES in all the new shades, 
with one, two, or three Buttons, for sale at pop- 
ular prices by B. ALTMAN & 

831 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


SEEDS. _ 


Eighth Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds now ready and bound with the Jan. number of 


The Flower Garden, 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE or FLORAL Pr 
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‘MILLINERY GOODS. 


ANDREWS & S & SANFORD, 


553 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Invite their customers and dealers in Millinery 
Goods to examine their Spring Stock now opening, 
comprising full lines of Silks, Ribbons, and 
Bonnet Material, in all the newest shades and 
colors. Our selection of Paris Flowers, as well 
as of English and American Straw and 
Chip Hats, is “Unusually complete. 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


BY USING 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delightful toilet 
preparation willremove all discol- 
orations and blemishes from the 
skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 
SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
Soup at att Drveaists. 


L. SHAW, 


364 Bowery, cor. 4th St. N.Y.,, 
RECEIVED AGAIN THE LATEST STYLES OF? 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The finest ever offered in this market, at such reason- 
able prices. Warranted to give every body satisfaction. 
Every article warranted to contain first qualit 
ure French Hair only, without any intermixing with 
talian or Chinese Hair whatsoever. 
All Goods retailed at DISCOUNT PRICES. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 and upward; Hair Switch- 
es, one yard long, $2 and upward ; Finest Quality of 
Hair Switches, solid, mot dyed, excellent for wear. 











18 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight......... $5 00 
22 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight......... 6 
26 inches long hair, 4 ounces weight pete Rate =. 


eee. 10 00 


50 cents 
hand an ps oie 
fit guaranteed. The Invisible Wig a si pecialty ; rice, 
according to quality and workmnnshlg , from $10 to 
$100, Character Wigs made to order, and ient for 


masquerading purposes. Goods sent (. 0. D. by ex- 
press, or on receipt of P. O. money order, or money in 

istered letters, free of charge, to all parte of the 
country. Orders below $5 00 must be prepaid to secure 
prompt execution. 





That splendid New Field Game which create. such 
an excitement at ae Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be Brought ont this SPRING, 
in seta, of 8 rrmiy Aye es at followin — Ly 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500. $500, $1000 this 
beautiful game can not be described in a triet epane, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and = Soocet ork free to any one, on application. 

GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


NOVELTIES IN LACES 


SHAW & EATON 


Have on exhibition their Spring Novelties in Laces, 
Sonsiating of New me in Fichus, Collaretts, Sets, 
Rufflings, Handkerchiefs, Ties, &c., &c. 


105 BROADWAY, 


THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE an EL. 


THREE PAIR 


BEST TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES...... $2 75 
SINGLE PAIR SENT POSTPAID 1 00 
All colors and sizes. Also, a well-selected stock of 
Millinery Goods, Dress Trimmin 8, Fancy Goods, 
Real Laces, &c. To avoid logs, senc Post-Oftice Order. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 358 Sth Ave,, N.Y. City. 


) [AKK YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 

iV CUT, with brush and indelible ink, postpaid, for50c. 
CRIN | Circulars irs cE. 
nd aren & Co., 

~ ¥F annie Brown 4 = cor. 2d and Dock 
i ge Sts., Phila., Pa. 
ADAME A. MI ICHEL (formerly 

with M 


agiz GALOUPEAU), 
No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
Has opened a most recherché assortment of 


Bonnets and Round Hats, Sciccu 


relect 
7 herself in all the fashionable houses of *Pari 8. 


mportant to Ladies. —Through the 
an iberality of Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to'place in the hands of Twenty 
Th 


































Published by Beach, Son, & Co., 
76 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
Devoted to all that is new and interesting in the 
world of flowers, and containing much valuable in- 
formation gleaned from foreign as well Py : expe- 
rience. TERMS—ONE DOLLAR A YE 
Each Subscriber entitled to One s eliarts 
worth of Seeds or Bulbs of his 
own selection. 
¢#~ Send Ten Cents for Specimen Number. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies 3,4 executed by 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44t "St, Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


THE “INDISPENSABLE” 


DRESS ELEVATOR. 


Instantly changing skirt from train to walking, and 
walking to train. Awarded the highest premium at 
the American Institute Fair, 1873. The cheapest and 
best in use. Price 40 cents each. Free by mail. Agents 
wanted. Send atamn forterms. Address 

“ INDISPENSABLE,” P.O. Box 22, Brooklyn, N.Y, 





(20,000) Women the means by which they 
can oapett themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This r is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, ge oy to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
os already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
e heart of every woman who reads thia. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on re Y of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL 30., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
WHAT TO WEAR and 
HOW TO GET IT. 


Send stamp for descriptive Circular. Address 
STIGER MANUFACTURING CO. 











_ P.O. Box 4391. 60 Warren Street, N. 'Y. 
100 Decalcomania or Transfer 

Pictures = for 50 cents, 

y prone a pes, Flowers, 

Autumn Leaves, irds, A Animals, 


| Insects, comic, &c. The y can be 

ict ures instantly tranferred to any arti- 

§ cle so asto imitate the most 

beautiful paintings. A variety of pictures, catalogue, 
and inetrnctions sent for 10 cents. Agents wanted. 
J.L. PATTEN & CU., 71 Pine Street, New York, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








EHRICHS. 


287 & 289 Eighth Ave, 


Near 24th St., New York. 


We call the attention of all Ladies desiring beautiful 
and durable Underwear to our magnificent assortment 


Of French Percale Hand-made and Hand- 

embroidered Undergarments. 
These  sarwents are entirely sewed and em- 
broidered by hand} are finished with the ut- 
most care, and are made of French Pere rcale—pronoun- 
ced the most desirable U ———— -material in the 
world. We are the only American Agents 
of the largest Parisian manufacturer, and are thus 
enabled to sell these goods at from 40 to 75 per cent. 
jess than they are offered in any other house in the 
United States. Samples of the French Percale used in 
these Undergarments will be gratuitously sent on ap- 
plication. 





Finest French Percale Chemise, trimmed with fine 
hand-embroidered scallop, at $1 65; the same, with 
bosom bergen ne A tucked, at $1 75; the same, trimmed 
with hand-embroidered scallop and minuet-dot, or with 
scallop and eyelet-hole, at $2 25. 

Finest Linen Chemises, trimmed with rich hand-em- 
broidery, at $4 75; richer Styles at $6 50, $9 25, $10 50. 


Finest French Percale Night-dresses, tucked yoke, 
neatly finished collar and sleeves, at $2 25; the same, 


trimmed with hand-embroidered scallop, at’ $2 50; the 
same, trimmed with hand-embroide "eyelet-scallop, 
at $3 00. 


Finest French Percale Night-dress, yoke of six clus- 
ters, of 7 tucks each, with eight alternate large tucks, 
front, collar, and sleeves trimmed with fine hand-em- 
broidery and scallop, at $4 75. 

Finest French Percale Night-dress, yoke of four clus- 
ters, of 9 tucks each, with three insertions down the 
front of beautiful hand-embroidery, collar and sleeves 
embroidered to match, at $5 85, $6 50, $7 00, $8 50, and 

1 00. 





French Percale Toilet Sacques, Corset Covers, Pillow 
Shams, Drawers, &c., at proportionately reasonable 
prices, 





We sincerely coramend these imported hand-made 
Undergarments to all Ladies, believing that a single 
trial will convince them of their immeasurable superi- 
ority over all other goods. 


CORSETS. 


We particularly commend to Ladies our “‘ FASH- 
ION” CO 'S, made especially to our order in 
Europe, and superior to any in the market for perfec- 
tion of finish and beauty of shape. 

“FASHION A” Corset, woven, 36 bones, scal- 
Joped top, at $1 00, 

‘FASHION C” Corset, woven, 22 bones, fan- 
— top and bottom, handsomely embroidered bust, 
at 50. 

“ FASHION F’” Corset, woven, 80 bones, placed 
bone to bone, silk-stitched top and bottom, embroid- 
ered scallop, top, bust, front, and bottom beautifully 
embroidered, at $2 25. 








BLACK DRESS SILKS. 
FS We have just received our Spring Importation of Fine 
Black Dress Silks, to which we invite the attention of 
all desiring a first-class article, These Silks are man- 
ufactured expressly for our trade, and can be guaran- 
teed very rich in color, and very durable in wear. 
Fine, real “‘ Guinet” Silk at $1 50; with full, $2 00. 

arte * Guinet” Satin-face, at $2 00; with full, 
a 
‘ na “ Bonnet” Silk, pure Satin-face, at $2 50; with 
a 
* Patra a real “ Bonnet” Silk, at $3 00; with full, 


- ‘Guinet ” Silk, pure Satin-face, very best quality of 
this celebrated mannfacturer, at $3 50; Broadway price, 
iS 00. 

(~ These Silks are all warranted to wear. Send 


for samples of price desired. 


We recommend to all our “ Melville” Black 
Alpacas, pure lisle cross-thread, silver lustre, war- 
ranted never to change color. We are the sole Ameri- 


can Agents. No.1, 19¢.; No. 2, 29c.; No. 8, 89c.; No 
$e No. 5, 59c. ; No. 6, 69¢. ; "No. 7, 79¢; No. 8,'89¢. ; 
avo 99c. 


27~ Send for samples of prices desired. 


REAL LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 

In this department we challenge competition. Our 
assortment will be found unusually fine, and our prices 
the most reasonable in the count 

Full line of real and Imitation Colored Laces. 

Real Yak Laces, from 13g to 434 inches wide, at 16, 
22, 27, 38, 45, 68, 14, 85, cta., warranted full 40 per cent. 
under price. 

Our line of Embroideries ranges from 6c. per yard to 
$2 50, all desirable patterns, fast edge, and very reason- 
able in price. 

&a¥~ Send for samples of Laces and Embroideries. 


MILLINERY GOODS. 

We have now on exhibition a very rich stock of new 
Spring styles in Hats, Flowers, and Ribbons. Our as- 
sortment of Flowers more particularly, having been 
replenished by a large invoice from Pa 8, will be found 
to contain many exquisite novelties. Special in- 
ducememts to wholesale buyers. 


Goods shipped, C. €.0.D., to any part of the 
country, with accompanying instructions to Express 
Agent, allowing full examination before 
acceptance, 





Ladies not living in or near New York should not 
fail to send for SPRING PRICE-LIST to 


HHRICHS"’, 
287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Bet. 24th & 25th Streets. 





THE FIVE HUNDRED DOLLAR 
TEMPERANCE STORY. 


Mrs. Wood's Danesbury House, 


DANESBURY HOUSE. By Mrs. Woon, Au- 
thor of ‘* East Lynne,” ‘* The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


A forcible representation of ‘‘the injurious effects 
of intoxicating drinks, the advantages of personal ab- 
stinence, and the demoralizing operations of the liquor 
traffic’ is given in this graphic narrative, which se- 
cured the prize of £100 offered by the Scottish Tem- 
perance League, and published under the auspices of 
that society. 


Pustisuev py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





t@™ Harrre & Brotuens will send the above work by 
mail, postage pass to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 








|A.'T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering 
ON CENTRE COUNTER OF ROTUNDA, 
A large choice of fashionable 


SUMMER SILKS, 


for YOUNG LADIES, at the attractive price of $1 00 
per yard; previous price $1 50. 

Also, a BETTER QUALITY, at $1 25, worth $1 75 

per yard, together with two cases Cloth Shades Plain 


DRESS SILKS, 


at $1 50 and $1 75 per yard; great bargains first offered. 


A full line of BONNET “ CYCLOPS,” “ PONSONS,” 
and “ ALCAZAR.” 


BLACK SILKS, 


Manufactured expressly for their retail sales. 
PRICES ATTRACTIVE. 


Decided novelties in 


DRESS GOODS, 


elegant Paris quality, selected expressly for their 
finest retail sales from $1 00 to $5 00 per yard. 


Three cases new and beautiful 
FRENCH SUITINGS, 


Choice styles 50c. per yard, largely under value. 


ON FOURTH AVE. SECTION 


Will be found a very elegant collection of 
TYCOON REPS, DE BEIGES, ALPACAS, YORE 
GREYS, GRANITE MIXTURES IN 
GRENADINES, &c., 
from i8c. to 50c. per yard. 

Ten Cases 


STANDARD PRINTS, 
FULL MADDER COLORS at 9c. per yard. 
1000 pieces SATIN FINISHED 


PERCALES, 


at 15c. per yard; worth 25c. 





A visit of inspection will satisfy the public of the 
extraordinary sacieonengnty here offered. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


eset Corner a Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Have opened a department for 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


(From 8 to 7 years’ old), 


In connection with their popular FURNISHING DE- 
PARTMENTS for LADIES AND CHILDREN. Every 
requisite in this line ready-made or to order. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


Two Cases Just Received. 
“Special Novelties” in 
INDIA SQUARE SHAWLS. 
Also, a fine stock of 
CASHMERE, PAISLEY, 
FRENCH CAMEL’S-HAIR, ALBANIAN, 
OTTOMAN AND WOOL SHAWLS. 


PLAIN SILKS. 


BLACK SILKS, FANCY SILKS, 
A choice assortment at reduced prices, 


Y n) y . : .\ 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
SPRING STYLES NOW OPEN, 

At wholesale and retail. 
LACE CURTAINS, DRAPERY MATERIALS, FUR- 
NITURE COVERINGS, CRETONNES, SAT- 
TEENS, &c., &c. 


N. B.—Churches, Hoiels, and Steamers furnished 
with despatch. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 
New Styles Elegant CARPETS 
JUST RECEIVED. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
BROADWAY, cor. 19th St. yN.Y. 


Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290 
We answer—Itcosts less than 











100. pero 


profit, 
Agents, ig op direct to fami- 
lies at ‘actory_p an and warrant 
6 Years. Send Ne llustrated cir- 
cular, in which we Tefer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 _—_ and Territories. Please state where you saw 


* U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Fi ‘our Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hasren'’s Magazine, Hanrrer’s Weexty, and Harper's 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be anpplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniuens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 








Teams FoR ADVERTISING IN Tlanren's WEEKLY anD 
Harprre’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekl.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


$72) BACH WEEE 


ts wanted. Particulars 
& OO., St. Lonis, Mo. 








WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 


are the most beautiful in style and rfect 
in tone ever made, 7ie CONCERTO STOP 
is the best ever ey in an Tye == 
culiar 


° —— aon the best 
made oy the United 


> WATERS NEW SCALE PIANOS 


reat power and a fine singing tone, 
oan all modern improvements, ad are the 
best Pianos made. These Organs and Pi- 
anos are warranted for 6 years. Prices ex- 
tremely low /for cash or part cash, and bal- 
ance in monthly or quarterly payments, 
Second-hand ey ors taken in ex- 
=e e. GREAT INDUCEMENTES to the 

ADE. AGENTS WANTED in ever 
city and County in — pf S. and Canada. 
large discount to teachers, ministers, churches, schools, 
lodges, &c. ILLUSTRA TED CA TALOGUES Mailed. 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St., N. ¥. 


DR.PIERCE'S 


Wo y MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY 





Gou0 pen 


cures all on. from the worst Scrofula to 





a common Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted tocure Salt Rh 
or Tetter, Fenn lee on Face, Boil 
Liver om- 
Six te J iwaive bottles, warranted to cure 
e ———" Scrofulous row1s « and Sores 
Pains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
Z Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
y its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
cone in half the time mens by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening cough 
sootere irritation, and relieving soreness. Sold 
all Druggists. BR. V. PI BCR, M. D., 
orld’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fit any Fiavre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. VI, 


SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT....No.15 
or REY REDINGOTE WALKING is 








SESE te aE Iq 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ oo 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ** 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 98 
LADIES’ Lt = BATHING OR GYM- 
EY CE an encakincneatneeunematecons * 30 
PLEATED W IST WALKING SUIT......... - oe 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
. ° | . hep ae aear le “ 82 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “« 39 
DEMI- my ONAISE WAL — SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. etl 
TIGHT-FITTING DOUBLE- BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
OE We IES veces ccccdesccccapedcees « 47 


4 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and a Back Over- skirt and 
Long Walking Skir “ 4% 








DOLMAN DEMI -TRATN ED SUIT.. “ 468 
—- PROOF CLOAK, with ‘Cape and : 
8 “ 60 
TIGHT-FITTIN NGLE- BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOU SE re * 60 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) .... “* 52 


fol. VII, 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ oS 

ENGLISH BASQU FE, . ONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
po tv | Aer rrr ou 

ar 7 TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 


HEN Rl TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... 7“ 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


"TO LIVE. 32 E 
ers of the Crushed Wh 


lantic Mills, a dag Y., Manufactur- 
Pamphlet (sent free) on 


ite Wheat, for their 

Foods, with important ex- 

tracts from LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other scientists. 
Read it, and save your health and money. 


SEEDS! 


«13 


Spooner’ 's Prize Flower Seeds: ” 
12 varieties —— Aster Seeds 
mailed to applicants upon receipt 


SEEDS! ’ of $1 00. ew Illustrated Seed 
Catalogue, free. Address Wa. H. 


SEEDS! ! Spoonrr, 4 Beacon St., Boston. 


ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir- 
cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 
_ Female Agents wanted in every town. 


SAT T BUTTER FORMER, for 


pENTIRE — roe = 
OVE : uss. < aste, with- 


out waste. Any style de- 
sired, 85c. by mail. E. P. WATSON, 42 Cliff St., N. Y. 


A MONTH and expenses to good can- 
vassers. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Samples free. 


C. M. Lintneton & Bro., New York and Chicago. 
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NEW 
Perfection B AI B Y Patent 
Baby 
A. A Holder. 
Automatic; saves half the time and all the hard work 
more than a year in care of baby; costs nothing com- 


paratively: gives to mothers rest, leisure, happiness; 

to babies health, strength, frolic. Begin at 4 to 10 

months of age. Best calecan” recommend highly. 

Circulars free. OCCIDENTAE M’F'G CO., Chicago. 
Large | Discount to the Trade. 





Just What Every Child Wants, 


© © 


Pocket Soap- 
Bubble To 


a 300 Bubbles BL 
without refilling. 
Soap and water contained 
in a tight receptacle, and at- 
tached to the pipe. No more 
wet Clothing nor Dish of Suds 
to overturn. Can not get out of 
ordes, and may be carried in 
the pocket. Any kind of Soap 
used, and always ready for use. 
a Price THIRTY - FIVE 
- CENTS each, by Mail. 
Agents Wanted. Address 


E. W. BLISS, 


20 Murray Street, New York. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be-easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 

own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionab aly the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected petterns of eve 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stam - the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land, 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHER’S 


SPRING BOOK - LIST. 


THE LAND OF rue WHITE ELEPHANT: 
Sights and Scenes in Southeastern Asia. A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther 
India, embracing the Countries of Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-2). By Franx 
Vinornt, Jr. Magnificently illustrated with Map, 
Hy and numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

3 50. 


WN 





P.O. Box 5712, 





IL. 

THE BLUE RIBBON. A Novel. By che Author 
of “St. Olave’s,” * Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “ Meta’s 
Faith,” &c. 8v0, Paper, 50 cents. 

IIL. 


PHINEAS REDUX. A Novel. By Anrnony Trot- 
opr, Author of ‘The Warden,” *‘ Barchester Tow- 
ers,” “Phineas Finn,” “‘Orley Farm," “The Small 
House at Allington,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 75. . 

PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By the Rev. H. R. 
Hawes, Author of ‘* Music and Morals.” With Fif- 
ty Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

¥v, 


‘‘SHIP AHOY!" <A Yarn in Thirty-six Cable 
Lengths. Illustrated by Watts Maokay and Frep- 
rKr1ok Wappy. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 

VL 

LOTTIE DARLING. A Novel. By Joun Corpy 
Jrarreeson, Author of “ Isabel,” ‘Not Dead Yet," 
* Live it Down,” “Olive Blake’s Good Work," &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. vn 


THE PARISIANS, ANovel. By Epwarp Butwrer, 
Lord Lytton, Author of “The Coming Race,” “‘ Ken- 
elm Chillingly, " “A Strange Story,” “ The Cax- 
tons,” “My Novel,” &c. With Illustrations b 
Sypnery Hai. 12mo, Cloth, $150; Svo, Paper, $1 

Vill. 

AMONG OUR SAILORS. By J. Grey Jewett, M.D., 
late United States Consul, Singapore. With an ‘Ap- 
pendix containing Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Regulations Governing the United States Mer- 
chant Service. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


TX. 

BARNES'S NOTES ON THE HEBREWS. Notes, 
Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistie to the He- 
brews. By Atsrer Barnes. Revised Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The following volumes of the Revised Edition 
of Barnes's Notes on the New Testament are now 
ready: 

THE GOSPELS, 2 vols. — ACTS. — ROMANS. --I. 
CORINTHIANS.—II. CORINTHIANS AND GA- 
LATIANS.—EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, AND 
COLOSSIANS,—HEBREWS. 


ez Harree & Broruers will send either of the above 
norks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt vt the he price, 


ew Harrer’s Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 


Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
teurE. rinters by the New England 


i ¥ E.: Type Foundry, 105 Washington 


8t., Boston, Mass. Send stamp for specimen book. 


ype put t up expressly for Ama- 


| | IX] —A New Parlor Game—subject to 500 
VLA Lichanges. Postpaid with 18 illustrations for 
25c.; 3 sets, 50c. WILBUR FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 


TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME. 48 pp. 
HOW Book free. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


Terms free. Address 


Oro EF yer day at home. 
| A) = $20 Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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FACETLA:. 
Aut bachelors are not en- 
tirely lost to the refinement 





of sentiment, for the fol- 
lowing toast was lately giv- 
en by one of them at a pub- 
lic dinner, ‘The ladies— 
sweet-briers in the garden 
of life.” 


mmetires 
Sir George Rose’s doctor, 





assuring him that he would 
live to be a hundred, he 
promptly replied, “Then I 
suppose my coffin may be 
called a‘ cent’ry-box.’” 
qaeepa-ea=p 


A Michigan news-dealer 
recently received this order 
from a young lady: ‘‘ Send 
me a Novel called buffalo 
bil and the dais doins.” 

PRaEADS RG 





A debtor who owed eight 
hundred dollars offered his 
creditor eight promissory 
notes of a hundred dollars 
each, payable on the first 
day of eight consecutive 
months, which were ac- 
cepted. The first note was 

rotested on its becoming 

ne; and on the creditor's th 
asking the debtor for an , 
explanation, the latter said, 
“The fact is, my friend, I 
can’t pay you any thing, 
and divided the debt into 
small portions to save you 
the shock of losing it all at 
once.” 


ctedctinadipteaasione 

A few weeks ago, at a 
theatre in the provinces, a 
young actor who was play- 
ng the part of an old por- 
ter had his false bald crown 
mischievously pulled off at 





the moment of his appear- 
ing before the foot-lights. 
After a moment of quickly 
repressed astonishment at 
the sight of his thick black 
locks, his fellow-actor on 
the stage said, with the ut- 
most sang-froid, “‘I did not call you, my good fellow; 
I called your father. Tell him I want him directly.” 
And a few seconds afterward the young man, with 
his proper head-gear, re-appeared before the public, 
who had not discovered any thing amiss. 
Lapninaaiainedies 


“Tax the piano,” is now the cry in France. The 
majority agree with Théophile Gautier, who replied, 
seriously, when asked if he liked a piano, “I prefer it 
to the guillotine.” 

Instevorress. “‘ Miss A——, give an example of a 
doubtful affirmative.” 

Miss A (innocently). ** Ask papa.” 





seinonpsietifippemaseine 

Miguty narp.—Quiz, who is a bachelor, says it’s 
mighty hard, when a man has the reputation of being 
a bear, that he never gets a chance to hug. 


Paes 
Sorrante APARTMENT For A CASTLE IN THE AIn—A 
brown study. 


* Tur ARTIOLE OHIEFLY SOLD AT MOST FANCY Farrs— 
The visitor. 

Wany.—A Texas man recently declined to receive a 
telegraphic dispatch from a yellow fever locality lest 
he might catch the disease. 


a 
A young bachelor, who had been appointed sheriff, 
was called upon to serve an attachment _— a beau- 
tiful young widow. He accordingly called upon her, 
and said, ‘“‘ Madam, I have an attachment for you.” 

The widow blushed, and said that his attachment 
was reciprocated. 

“You don’t understand me; you must proceed to 
court.” 

“1 know it is leap-year, Sir, but I prefer you to do 
the courting.” 

“Mrs. P—, this is no time for trifling ; the justice 
is waiting.” 

“The justice! why, I prefer a parson.” 

A sheep-stealer who had long escaped conviction 
was recently caught in the very act, and civilly asked 
what excuse he had to offer. His answer wasapt. He 
had to admit that he had killed the sheep, but he add- 
ed, with some indignation, “‘ And if another attacks 
me in that way, see if I don’t kill it too!” 


palatine 
Nor reMARKABLE.—A Massachusetts farmer says, 
“My cattle will follow me until I leave the lot, and on 
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FARE FIFTY CENTS 
PER PASSENGER. 
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the way u 
call for a lock of hay.” 


ing at all remarkable in that. 
yard in the country one day last week, where he had 


not the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the cattle, and 
the old bull not only fol- 
lowed him till he left the 
lot, but took the gate off 
the hinges and raced with 
him to the house in the 
most familiar manner pos- 
sible. Smithson says he 
has no doubt that the old 
fellow would have called 
for something if he had 
waited a little while, but 
he didn’t want to keep the 
folks waiting dinner; so 
he hung one tail of his coat 
and a piece of his pants on 
the bull's horns, and went 
into the house. 


“There never lived a 
man who was lionized,” 
Says an exchange, “that 
it did not spoil.” That ed- 
itor evidently forgot the 
prophet Daniel. 


True Lover’s KNOTTY 
Pornt.—It is a bad sign 
when a fair girl asks you 
to hold a skein of wool— 
she evidently wishes to slip 
through your fingers. 

> 


A Tipperary gentleman 
was asked why fe did not 
take a newspaper. ‘“‘ Be- 
cause,” said he, “my fa- 
ther, when he died, left me 
a good many newspapers, 
and I haven’t read them 
through yet.” 


—— = 
Among the “ valentines” 


which passed through the Post-office last February 
were two large wooden spoons. The names of the in- 
tended recipients were written on the handles, and on 
the bowls the words, ‘‘ Your character !” 


“Oh, Doctor, do try and get me out of Bed somehow b 


to the barn-yard in the evening stop and | 
Smithson says there is noth- 
He went into a barn- 


Nurse (singing). ‘‘Oh, the happy, happy Hours 


of Childhood |’ 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE RULING PASSION. 








FAACKMEN ARE 






| REQUIRED TO CARRY 
BAGGAGE FREE oF 
EXTRA GHARGE 


See 
































THIS IS THE WAY YOU ARE ASKED TO RIDE IN A PUBLIC CONVEYANCE 
IN BOSTON. 


ther’s house, twice ‘ 
arms, twice for him has the fatted calf been killed, 
and now he comes back and wants the old cow.” 


A little girl, on hearin 
tended to go to a ball, an 
bugles, innocently inquired if the bugles would blow 
while she danced. 


d 


a 


LY 





her mother say that she in- 
have her dress trimmed with 


“Oh no,” said the mother; “‘ your 








father will do that when he 
discovers I have bought 
them.” 


——~>» 

A debating society in 
Philadelphia is discussing 
the question, “‘ Was Will- 
iam Penn’s pocket - hand- 
kerchief the original Penn 
wiper?” 

—— 
VINOUS LOGIC. 

ResPeoTasLk Pawnsro- 
KER (roused from his slum- 
bers at 3 a.m. by repeated 
knockings at his door), 
“Well! what is it?” 

Exriosvus. ‘‘ Whatsh the 
time ?” 

ResrrotaBLte Pawnsro- 
wer. ‘ What! do you mean 
to say you’ve got me out 
of bed at this time o’ night 
to ask me such a fool’s 
question as that ?—Police! 
police!” 

Esriosvs. “Well, hang 
it, governor—(hic)—you've 
got my watch !” 


Itis —— that a great 
many children get on the 
wrong track because the 
switch is misplaced. 


—_—_\_»————_ 
Worse THAN THE Propt- 
GaLt.—A young man in In- 
diana sues his father for 
loaned money, which the 
father claims was his own 
property. The father's 
counsel, in summing up 
the case of his client, re- 


marked, ‘‘ Twice has this prodigal returned to his fa- 


has he been received with open 





I see the daylight through the blind, 
I hear the milkman’s call, 

The baker’s cry—and hate my kir, 
Yes, hate them, one and all! 


MH) 





a4 


! 





: y Thursday Night! The Smiths give a Party, and I want to wear my new Silk Dress so much! 
Besides, the Browns will be there, and they are so envious.” 


[Aprit 11, 1874. 


The caution of the New 
Englander in giving an an- 
swer to a direct question 
was illustrated to me, says 
a correspondent, the other 
day, when I asked an East- 
ern friend of mine, whose 
family were not noted for 
very active habits, ‘Was 
not your father’s death very 
sudden ?” mA drawing 
one hand from his pocket, 
and pulling down his beard, 
the interrogated cautious] 
replied, ‘‘ Wa’al, rather sud- 
den, for him.” 


SS ener coe 
“Do fish hear?” is the 
interrogation which begins 
an article going the round 
of the press; and a very 
exciting one it must be, we 
think, as even the masses 
have got hold of it. Near 
a suburban pond is painted 
on a Sok, “Don’t fish 
hear!” which may be the 
inquiry of an anxious but 
humble seeker, or may be 
the contemptuous exclama- 
tion of one who has no pa- 
tience with ignorance. 


—_——~>——— 

A lady under great afflic- 
tion, which she did not bear 
in a very angelic way, once 
said to her friend, ‘‘ Oh, my 
dear, what should I have 
done in all this without re- 
ligion ?” 

“IT am sure I can not 
tell,” was the answer ; “ but 
you could not have done 
much worse than you have 
with religion.” 





——_——>- 
HovsrHoLp TREASURES. — 
A treasure of a husband— 
carries the baby. A treas- 
ure of a wife—never asks 
for money. A treasure of 
a son—has money in the 
bank. A treasure of a 
daughter—looks the same 
age as her mother; if an 
thing, a little older. 


treasure of a servant—runs to the post-office in less 
than half an hour. A treasure of a cook—is not hys- 
terical whenever there is company to dinner. 
ure of a baby—doesn’t disturb its ‘dear papa” in the 
middle of the night. 


A treas- 


_—_— @—— 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


If there’s one thing in all the world, 
Which I have aye reviled, 

At which my hatred has been hurled 
Since first I was a child, 

It_is—but you of course can guess 
Without it’s being sxid— 

It is that crowning wretchedness 
Of turning out of bed. 





The postman comes—the paper-boy— 


know his wretched tread ! 


And, just when sleep I most enjoy, 


The world’s still “got the 
I like it well done through! 
must I a raw day begin 

The sun would quickly 


Wh 


Comes turning out of 


ravy in”— 


do?” 


Were I a baker—why, I must 


And yet in this dark world of woe— 
pain, and toil, and such— 
There is one other thing I know, 
And hate almost as much— 
As much? I vow, upon my word, 
I might say “ more,” 
More hateful—though it seems absurd— 
Than turning out of bed. 


When falls the gentle cloak of night 
Jpon this world of toil, 


Thus early seek my bi 
I'm not! 


read. 
I hate it, crumb and crust, 
bed. 


When warmly 


And gleams 
Then comes the trouble 
The suffering that I dread— 
I hate than turning out—far move - 
The turning into bed' 


















— the fire’s red light, 
t 


When turning out of 


instead— 


ne- midnight oil, 
abhor, 
































AND THIS IS THE WAY IN 
First Banoit. “This way, Boss. 
Seconp Banopit. * Let him alone, you Loafer! 


NEW YORK. 
I’ll fix the Fare all right.” 
I ketched him first !” 














